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DERRY. 


ITS INTERESTING PAST AND PROSPEROUS PRESENT. 


By Gc. 


O attempt in a magazine arti- 
cle anything more than a 

mere outline of the history 
of the town of Derry would 
be futile, as its record is not only the 
story of a town’s incorporation and 
succeeding existence, but a narrative 
also of one of the strongest and most 
virile of the distinct communities 
that colonized New England or the 
entire country. 





Although quite one hundred years 
had elapsed from the coming of the 
Pilgrims to Plymouth before the 
founding of what is now Derry, yet 
this later settlement was in time to 
gather to itself such a strength as 
respects numbers and the quality of 
its people as to constitute a chief con- 
tribution to the success of the Ameri- 
can colonies in their war for inde- 
pendence. 

The people who began this New 
Hampshire settlement were what his- 
tory and people in general have des- 
ignated as ‘‘ Scotch-Irish,’’ and, as 
such, were magnificently representa- 
tive of what was then, as it is to-day, 
the national church of Scotland,— 
the Presbyterian. Like the parent 
colonies at Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay, and the little band of 
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French refugees, called Huguenots, 
that settled in Oxford, Mass., but 
which was so cruelly dispersed by 
the Indians after a brief sojourn of 
four or five years, this distinct colony 
of Scotch-Irish sought the shores of 
New England that therein they 
might find a place to worship God 
according to their own views and 
ways, and not by those of others. 
Not one of these distinct New Eng- 
land colonies but what could have 
remained in their native lands had 
they been less independent and as- 
sertive of their ecclesiastical predi- 
lections and _ convictions. They 
dared to do unto death in justifica- 
tion of their hearts and consciences 
and the result is this nation itself. 
The first town founded by the 
Scotch-Irish in New Hampshire they 
named Londonderry, in remembrance 
of that Londonderry in their native 
Ireland. The entire territorial limits 
granted them was called ‘* Nutfield,’’ 
and included, at least, the present 
towns of Londonderry, Derry, Wind- 
ham, and a larger part of the city of 
Manchester. As the first settlement 
of the town of Londonderry or Nut- 
field was made in what is now Derry, 
and as here was gathered the first 
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church and the first meeting-house 
built, for convenience’s sake, in the 
production of this article, no other 
than the present allusion will be 
made to the subsequent setting apart 
of Derry from Londonderry, but the 
subject matter will be treated as 
though Derry was 
called. 

Anticipating somewhat the con- 
tinuity of this writing it may be well 
to first state that the Derry of to-day 
includes three villages, designated as 
the East, Centre, and West villages. 
The geographical centre of the town 
is the East village, while the West 
village abuts the Londonderry line. 


originally so- 


If the visitor in Derry be one in- 
terested in its vast fund of historic 
wealth he should first go to that spot, 
one anda half miles south of Derry 
Centre, on Westrunning brook, where 


ely Maples line the Highway f the Forefatt 


first encamped the sixteen families 
who constituted the advanced guard 
of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in 
New England. The particular field 
is to-day a mowing, and erected 
upon it is a sign-board, with the in- 
scription, 


“NUTFIELD 1719.” 


Tradition has it that the first ser- 
vice of prayer and praise was held on 
this spot. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood are several ancestral estates. 
One of these old homesteads, occu- 
pied by the Misses Cate, was built 
somewhere about 1750, and neither 
its interior nor exterior is much 
changed from the original. The 
doors still retain the latch-strings of 
old; there are the huge fireplaces, 
the ‘‘H’’ and ‘‘L,’’ hinges on the 
doors, and quaint examples of wains- 
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coting. A visit to this house is a 
look at a home as it was in Colonial 
times, antedating by a generation the 
inauguration of Washington as first 
president of the country. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of 
the Cate house is the Humphrey 
homestead, which has sheltered gen- 
erations of the name. In going to 
the Humphrey place from the Cate 
house one passes a tall, towering 
elm, on which is nailed a board bear- 
ing the date ‘'1755,’’ the year in 
which it was planted. A weather- 
vane on one of the Humphrey barns 
is a ram which one of the first set- 
tlers whittled out of a piece of wood, 
a jack-knife his sole implement. It 
is far from being the crude creation 
one might imagine it to be, but, on 
the contrary, is well proportioned and 
skilfully carved. As it has done for 
a century or more, it still shows the 
direction of the wind with all the 
fidelity of old. 

Quite naturally the next point of 
interest, by reason of a succession 
of events, is the place where was 
preached the first sermon to the lit- 
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tle flock. This took place on the 
shore of what was for long known as 
Beaver pond, but now called Tsien- 
neto lake. (Call the first syllable 
‘*shen’’ and its pronunciation will 
be sufficiently correct for all practi- 
cal purposes.) A pile of stones has 
been reared to mark the spot where 
this first sermon was preached by the 
first pastor, Rev. James McGregore, 
or McGregor as it now is spelled. 
The McGregor family has ever been 
most prominent and honored in the 
annals of New Hampshire, and the 
McGregor place in East Derry is one 
of the most beautiful and extensive 
Colonial homes extant in all New 
England. 

The church thus gathered in Derry 
in 171g was the first Presbyterian 
church organized in New England, 
and it is still in existence although 
the Congregational form of worship 
has been adopted. 

The organization of the church 
meant, of course, the building of a 
meeting-house, and the site selected 
for this was the most commanding 
and comprehensive in the entire 
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town. The ascent of the elevation 
on which the meeting-house was 
built is extremely gradual and high 
only by comparison, for the whole 
region is of the nature of a plain and 
radically unlike that of most sections 
of central and northern New Eng- 
land. 

This first meeting-house has a 
deep and exclusive historic interest, 
in that it was the cradle of Presby- 
terianism in New England, and the 


dignity, and warmth. Through all 
these generations the old church has 
been as a beacon unto the feet of the 
faithful, and a landmark in the coun- 
try far and wide. Far and away the 
stately and artistic tower can be 
seen standing, sentinel-like, over the 
people of ancient Nutfield. The his- 


tory of this first church in Derry is a’ 


vast and rich fund of ecclesiastical 
lore that it would be difficult to sur- 
pass in interest. 





church that worshiped therein was, 
from the start, strong, virile, and ag- 
gressive in all those elements that 
constitute Christian life, and _ it 
speedily became likewise strong in 
numbers. 

The first meeting-house served the 
purposes of the people until 1769, 
when a vew edifice was built upon 
the same site, and successive en- 
largements of this resulted in the 
present commodious and substantial 
structure. Its architectural treat- 
ment is the purest Colonial, pleas- 
ingly proportioned, and full of cheer, 


As was the earlier custom, wher- 
ever practicable, a portion of the 
meeting-house site was set apart as a 
church yard or cemetery, and as the 
years have passed on the area has 
been added to, walks and carriage- 
ways built, the natural beauty of the 
place enhanced by a judicious preser- 
vation and cultivation of tree and 
shiub, and to the whole, both old 
and new, has been given the name, 
Forest Hill cemetery. 

In the original part of Forest Hill 
cemetery, and only a few hundred 
feet from the site of the houses in 
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which they worshiped, sleep a ma- 
jority of the founders and early set- 
tlers of the town. The visitor in 
Derry can pass days of unflagging 
interest in the old churchyard, for if 
he will he can study and learn what 
manner of men started and nurtured 
that great factor in American civili- 
zation, the Scotch-Irish emigration 
in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

As a single work accomplished of- 
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of the dead are absent in these in- 
scriptions, but many perpetually en- 
join the living to a life that is in Christ. 
In the building of these memorials 
to their dead the early settlers were 
lavish in the employment of em- 
blems of mortality and immortality— 
of the Alpha and the Omega. These 
emblems they sculptured on the 
borders and top of even the smallest 
stones, and the skill with which they 
fashioned the cross and crown, cof- 





tentimes remains to speak to the suc- 
ceeding generations of the life, char- 
acter, ability, and training of the 
man who accomplished it, so it is 
that this old cemetery in Derry is as 
a mirror that reveals the dominant 
traits and characteristics of the fore- 
fathers of the town. The grave- 
stones and monuments are in them- 
selves proofs of their ability with 
hammer and chisel and their trained 
and artistic taste. The inscriptions 
first of all disclose the deep and fer- 
vent religious life of the community. 
Fulsome and far-fetched eulogiums 


fins, cross bones, faces, and other de- 
signs, is a marvel at this day. They 
took a slab from common field stone, 
and, with the crude implements they 
must have possessed, encircled the 
nicely cut inscription with allegori- 
cal characters. Stage by stage one 
can note by these memorials to the 
dead the growth of the colony in 
material wealth. Huge recumbent 
stones of brownstone became of fre- 
quent use. Many of these rest upon 
pedestals carved in a manner to do 
credit to one of the guild to-day, 
while others rest upon a solid granite 
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underpinning. These great redstone 
slabs, or monuments, have moulded 
and beaded edges, to produce which 
must have required a deal of time 
and patience. In them one sees, as 
it were, those traits of application, 
keenness of intellect, and patience so 
typical of Scotch character. Then, 
too, the language of the inscriptions 
show scholarship of a high order. 
There is a somewhat profuse use of 
Latin, and the memorial that does 
not have inscribed across its top the 
legend ‘‘ Momento Mori’’ is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. The origi- 
nal of the cemetery is Scotch, and it 
is interesting to observe, even in this 
place of the dead, the merging of the 
Scotch into that new national life 
and character called American. 

Not the least of the many points of 
interest in this old cemetery are the 
names of those first families, many of 
which have since become familiar 
throughout New England and the 
country. Pioneers and associates 
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they were in life, toiling together to 
build for themselves homes in a new 
land and founding a community des- 
tined to have a triumphant exist- 
ence and glorious history. Here 
lie, after their life-work, the Mc- 
Gregors, McMurphys, McKeens, 
Reids, Thorntons, McDuffees, Mor- 
risons, Nesmiths, Starks, Adamses, 
Orrs, Vances, Davidsons, Karrs, 
Clarks, Smiths, Todds, Holmeses, 
Parks, Thompsons, Reynoldses, Lo- 
gans, Mortons, Crombies, Cochrans, 
Boyds, Craigs, Cargills, Montgom- 
Rolfes, Shutes, Alexanders, 
Moores, Wilsons, Greggs, McNeals, 
and scores of others. 

Here, also, in Forest Hill ceme- 
tery, lie buried many men of another 
and eventful generation, and their 
graves are known by markers, the 
like of which none can 
them, for it tells that 


erys, 


have but 
they were 


soldiers of the Revolution. 
Leaving the cemetery for a ramble 
about the rural neigborhoods of the 
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town one need lose no time in mak- 
ing a selection of route, for, go in 
whatever direction he may, the walk 
or drive is sure to be one of unrivaled 
beauty and interest. There are no 
hills to climb nor dreary 
stretches of uninviting landscape to 


steep 


pass, for there is ever in sight some 
grand old ancestral home. These 
old-time homesteads can be detected, 
or rather located, long the 


house appears to view, by the pres- 


before 


ence of one or more towering elms 
planted in the long ago by the earlier 
comers. Look in any direction one 


may and these old ancestral elms, 


with their spacious and graceful 
canopy tops, are seen, and the sight 
is a certain sign that beneath their 
shade is or was an old-time home. 
The Scotch-Irish and their descend- 
ants of near one hundred years in 
Derry pursued the one occupation 
of farming, matter of 


course, their success was of the true 


and, as a 


Scotch measure, simply phenomenal. 
They 


reared for themselves resi- 


] 


dences, the like of which for num- 
ber and elegance is probably with- 
out equal in all England. 
While most New England towns of 
the earlier times have their fine old 
Colonial mansions, old-time 
has practically nothing else. 


New 


Derry 
The 
wealth of the town must have been 
from the start dis- 
tributed for two 
The original 
township was very large, and the 
population grew rapidly, and the 
size and number of Derry's Colonial 
homes indicate a large and continued 
Hard 
intelligence 


quite evenly 
and so remained 
or three generations. 


prosperity. work, courage, 
are fundamental 
traits in the Scotch character, and as 
these win everywhere, they naturally 
would in a rich agricultural region 


like Derry. 


and 


It was upon one of 


these early settled estates that John 
Stark, the hero of Bunker Hill and 
of Bennington, was born, and the 
local chapter of the Daughters of the 
Revolution has marked the spot by a 
monument. 


tasteful The part that 
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Derry men took in the Colonial wars 
and the Revolution was most con- 
spicuous and honorable. Matthew 
Thornton, a New Hampshire signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
once lived in Derry. The house he 
built and lived in is still intact, as of 
old. It is a mansion of true Colo- 
nial type, and the Derry chapter, 
D. A. R., have in contemplation its 
early designation by some form of 
memorial. 

Reference has been made to the 
walks and drives within the limits of 
Derry. These are, without excep- 
tion, beautiful and replete with in- 
terest and abound in every section of 
the town. In the neighborhoods of 
Tsienneto lake and Island pond na- 
ture is seen indeed in rare perfection, 
and already both places are favorite 
haunts of the multitude. Attractive 
homes and richly developed farms 
abound everywhere and add to the 
general interest of the whole. 

That the Scotch-Irish who settled 
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Derry were people of unusual intel- 
lectual attainment as well as of an all 
round natural ability and discern- 
ment has been noted. This predis- 
position to learning and mental pro- 
gress so innate in the Scotch charac- 
ter was nurtured and advanced re- 
gardless of all obstacles in the new 
colony. Conspicuous among the 
men in the new settlement, because 
of a love of learning, was John Pink- 
erton, who came over from London- 
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derry, Ireland, in 1724, six years 
after the founding of the new Lon- 
donderry. He reared two sons, John 
and James, whom he taught above 
all else to be liberty-loving, God- 
fearing men. These sons fulfilling 
the law that ‘‘the good men do live 
after them,’’ founded and endowed, 
in their native Derry, a school with 
the avowed purpose of securing to 
their descendants and other youth 
the privileges of religious and liberal 
culture. The school thus founded in 
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1814 and opened in 1815 was des- 
tined to gain national fame as Pink- 
erton academy, ever a_ citadel of 
learning and culture but never more 
so than to-day. 
tained a 
vanced 


It has ever main- 

position in the most ad- 
ranks of American educa- 
tional progress, and when the day 
came for greater financial means to 
meet this onward progress than were 
provided by the original endowment 
the exigency was met by a munifi- 
cent gift from the late John Morison 
Pinkerton of native of 
Derry, and son of James, one of the 
founders. 

John Morison Pinkerton was born 
February 6, 1818. 
Yale in 
Pennsylvania. 


Boston, a 


Graduated from 
Taught school in 
the 
ad- 


1841. 
Graduated from 
school and 
mitted to the bar in 


gan practice in 


Harvard Law was 


1846, and be- 
‘*In the 
same year,’’ writes Principal George 


W. Bingham of Pinkerton academy, 


Boston. 
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‘‘he united with Mount Vernon Con- 
gregational church on profession of 
faith, a profession whose sincerity 
was attested by his whole subsequent 
life. 
the age of sixty-three, was eminently 
He not only accumu- 
lated a large fortune but kept in con- 
stant exercise the virtues commended 
in the beatitudes, so that the inspira- 
tion of his pure Christian example 
enhances many fold the value of the 
rich advantages that his munificence 
has placed at the command of the 
present students of Pinkerton acad- 
emy.”’ 

Since Mr. Pinkerton’s gift became 
available the scope and efficiency of 
the academy have constantly ad- 
vanced. With a tuition that is 
merely nominal it affords a practical 
training for the business of life or a 
thorough preparation for any college 
in the land. The success of its 
graduates in institutions of higher 
learning, in the teacher's chair, and 
in general affairs has won a wide 
recognition of the excellence of its 
work. Its certificate admits to every 
college from which the certificate 


His career, though closed at 


successful. 








George W. Bingham 


privilege has been asked, and it is 
represented in the student body, or 
recent alumni, of nearly every New 
England college, and in several in- 
stances Pinkerton graduates are lead- 
ers in their respective college classes. 

The present faculty consists of 
George W. Bingham, A. M., princi- 
pal and teacher of Latin and Eng- 
lish ; Mary Nesmith Parsons, Greek 
and French; Cassius Samuel Camp- 
bell, A. B., natural sciences and 
mathematics; Arthur Warren Rey- 
nolds, A. B., history, German, and 
English; Mary Blaisdell Bartlett, 
B. S., drawing and English; Eliza- 
beth Greenleaf Prescott, vocal and 
instrumental music.; Elizabeth Her- 
rick, physical culture. Each of the 
faculty is alert to find and adopt the 
best way to treat a special subject, 
and, at the same time, to contribute 
something toward the symmetrical 
evolution of a school strong in every 
point. 

The administration of the fund and 
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direction of the general policy of the 
school are in the hands of the fol- 
lowing trustees: Rev. Robert W. 
Haskins, Reading, Mass.; Nathan 
B. Prescott, Derry; Rev. John P. 
Newell, Litchfield; George L. Clark, 
Worcester, Mass.; John C. Chase, 
Derry; Hon. Frank N. Parsons, 
Franklin; Greenleaf K. Bartlett, 
Derry; Perley N. Horne, A. M 
South Byfield, Mass. 


The following are the officers of 
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the board: Rev. John P. Newell, 
president ; John C. Chase, secretary ; 
Frederick J. Shepard, treasurer. 

Each of these respective trustees 
and officers contributes an unpaid ser- 
vice of keen business ability and a 
thorough knowledge of the needs of 
a well-appointed, progressive school. 

But the student body and the 
alumni of Pinkerton academy are 
not alone the beneficiaries of its good 
work for the entire town has ever felt 
its influence as a factor in the up- 
building and uplifting of the commu- 
nity. 
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Thus far in this article it is 
those factors that contributed so 
much to the welfare and progress of 
Derry in the past that have been 
alluded to. As a purely agricultural 
community it prospered to a degree 
that brought wealth and stability. 
Its material life was always well 
balanced. There were no sharp con- 
trasts in its life, such as the presence 
of extreme riches and like poverty in 
sight of each other. 

With the advent of that more mod- 
ern factor in New England life, in- 
dustrialism, Derry has seen its oppor- 
tunity for additional expansion and 
growth, and thus it is that there has 
sprung into existence, almost within 
a generation, a new Derry, but the 
new has in no manner overgrown the 
old nor encroached upon it in the 
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slightest manner. The East, Centre, 
and West villages still retain their re- 
spective individualities but between 
each there is the closest sort of a 
community of interest. It is in fact 
all ‘* Derry.’’ 

The claim is set forth that Derry 
is the most prosperous and fastest 
growing town in New Hampshire, 
and, better still, this prosperity rests 
upon so secure a foundation that 
there is every reason to justify the 
belief that her growth will proceed 
without interruption. She has al- 
ready reached that industrial strength 
and size of population where addi- 
tional gain will count with that rap- 
idity which the mere vastness of 
magnitude ensures. 

A just estimate of Derry’s popula- 
tion to-day is five thousand. Be- 
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tween 1870 and 1880 the increase 
was eighteen per cent.; from 1880 
to 1890 it was twenty-two per cent. ; 
from 18g0 to 1900, thirty-two per 
cent.; while it is conservatively esti- 
mated that the gain in the number of 
its inhabitants since the last census 
is fifteen hundred. 

The town is filled with new-comers 
and the strenuous life is everywhere 
apparent. No man, woman, or child 
seeks labor or business in vain. Real 
estate is appreciating in value, not 
only on the business thoroughfares 
but in every locality. Look in what- 
ever direction one may a new dwel- 
ling, in some stage of construction, is 
seen. New streets are being opened 
here, there, and everywhere. The 
measure of the town’s growth in the 
current year finds a most pertinent 
and significant illustration in the fact 
that no less than ninety-three new 
houses and tenements have been 
built or are nearing completion. 
These new dwellings and business 
houses are without exception a 
credit to their builders, owners, and 
the town. Derry, either new or old, 
has no shanty as the abode of a 
human being, but its people of all 
classes are admirably and exception- 
ally well housed, indeed one must 
search far and wide to find a com- 
munity in which the homes are of 
such an uniformly high order as are 
those of Derry. 

The construction of so many 
houses in a single season in a town 
the size of Derry is indicative of a 
tremendously active and expanding 
industrial field, and such is the 
case. 

Derry’s chief industry is shoe man- 
ufacturing, but its general industries 
are well diversified and becoming 


more so. The shoe factories alone 
disburse monthly $60,000 in wages, 
and labor in all fields is well re- 
quited. That labor in Derry has 
always been well paid is shown by 
the fact that many of the employees 
in the factories own their homes, and 
further, by the exceptionally large 
number among the business men of 
the town who were once workers at 
the bench. 

Derry as an industrial town is the 
creation of its own citizens, the grand 
result of their skill, efforts, and dis- 
cernment; and, now that it has been 
given such a start upon so solid a 
foundation, it should not be long in 
doubling its present population, a 
statement that is amply justified by 
the history of many another indus- 
trial town in New England. The 
business men of Derry are alert to its 
opportunities, or rather those oppor- 
tunities which they themselves have 
made. They are, practically, a unit 
in work for the advancement of the 
town along all desirable lines; and, 
after all, it is men that make a town, 
state, or nation. 

In the industrial development of 
Derry, its townspeople are agreed 
that the chief meed of praise should 
be accorded Col. William Staughton 
Pillsbury, who was practically the 
founder and the real builder of the 
town’s present great shoe manufac- 
turing industry. He has been in- 
stant, in ‘season and out of season, 
in fostering and furthering along 
all commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. Born in the town of Sutton, 


he represents a family famous in the 
annals of state and nation, and es- 
pecially for what they accomplished 
in American industrial life. The 
Pillsburys of flour fame were his 
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kinsmen, while his own immediate 
family was conspicuous likewise in 
the ecclesiastical, political, and edu- 
cational life of New Hampshire. 
His father was the Rev. Stephen 
Pillsbury, a clergyman of the Bap- 
tist denomination, whose pastorates 
in Sutton, Dunbarton, and London- 
derry covered a period of thirty-five 
years. Colonel Pillsbury’s mother 
was born Lavinia Hobart, and 
throughout her life of seventy-six 
years was esteemed for the nobility 
of her character, as an exemplar of 
the Christian life, and for her in- 
tellectual accomplishments. Colonel 
Pillsbury was born in Londonderry, 
and this is his present place of resi- 
dence. The family homestead is a 
short two miles from his office and 
factories in Derry. 

Colonel Pillsbury has a most hon- 
orable war record, which began with 
service as first lieutenant in the 
Fourth New Hampshire regiment. 
Later he was commissioned first 
lieutenant in the Ninth New Hamp- 
shire, serving in the same company 
of which his brother, Leonard Ho- 
bart, was the captain, a circumstance 
which indicates with what esteem 
the then boys were held in the com- 
munity and state. With his com- 
pany he participated in the battle of 
South Mountain, and in this he dis- 
tinguished himself by the discovery 
of a movement by the Confederates 
in time to save his company from a 
probable terrible loss. Just as Lieu- 
tenant Pillsbury had safely led his 
command from the ambush in which 
it had nearly fallen Major-General 
Jesse Reno, commander of the Union 
forces, rode along the line and in the 
direction of the Confederate position 
in which they were supported by a 
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battery. Lieutenant Pillsbury point- 
ing out the location of the enemy 
warned Reno of his danger, but the 
warning was unheeded, and scarcely 
three minutes later General Reno 
was killed, and in his death the 
Union cause lost one of its ablest 
commanders. 

Another incident in the army ca- 
reer of Colonel Pillsbury has a dis- 





tinct and highly important bearing 
on the much discussed question 
whether Barbara Frietchie, the hero- 
ine of Whittier’s poem, was a real or 
fictitious personage. Colonel Pills- 
bury is emphatic in asserting that 
she was not a creation of the gifted 
poet’s imagination, and his testimony 
as to the genuineness of her exist- 
ence, and that she did wave the 
Stars and Stripes as Stonewall Jack- 
son and his army marched ‘‘all day 
long through Frederick town,’’ is to 
the point and convincing. Colonel 
Pillsbury says that as his regiment, 
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A Family Reunion at 


as part of the Union army, fol- 
lowed Jackson and the Confederates 
through Frederick, a resident of the 
town pointed out to him a house 
with the remark that only the day 
before an aged Unionist woman had 
waved from its window the Stars and 
Stripes as the Confederates marched 
on. Whittier had not then, in all 
probability, heard of the incident, 
much less penned the words that 
thrilled the whole North with patri- 
otism, and renewed its faith in the 
cause of the perpetuity of the Union. 
The resident of Frederick spoke to 
Lieutenant Pillsbury, as his com- 
pany made a temporary halt, and 
there is not the slightest ground for 
presuming that Barbara Frietchie 
and her flag were a mental creation 
of this citizen of Frederick. These 


W. S. Pilisbury's 


incidents of the warning to General 
Reno and of the genuineness of the 
personality of Barbara Frietchie are 
published now for the first time in 
a personal narrative of Colonel Pills- 
bury. 

At the conclusion of the war be- 
tween the states, Lieutenant Pills- 
bury returned home and at once 
reengaged in shoe manufacturing, a 
business he had learned in all its 
many details prior to his service in 
the armiy. He at first engaged in 
the making of shoes in his native 
Londonderry, but ere long began 
manufacturing in Derry, where his 
business life has since been passed. 

At the time of his going to Derry 
to engage in business, the West or 
Depot village, as it was then called, 
was a mere hamlet of a few scattered 
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houses, and the building that served 
the utmost purpose of his factory 
was no larger than an ordinary dwell- 
ing. Step by step the little plant 
has grown until to-day it has a 
capacity that gives employment to 
some six hundred employees, and is 
equipped throughout with the latest 
devised machinery. In course of 
time he admitted into partnership, 
in his shoe manufacturing enterprise, 
a son, Rosecrans W., under the firm 
name of W. S. & R. W. Pillsbury. 
This house ranks with the most 
progressive and prosperous business 
interests in the state. Continuous 
growth has been the law of the plant, 
and this expansion from the little be- 
ginning is significantly portrayed in 
the engraved letter head of the firm. 
In the illustration is the original fac- 
tory and near to it the present great 
plant, the whole silently yet most 
effectively setting forth the history 
of the grand success of the enter- 
prise. It is regretted that no photo- 
graph that would adequately show 
the plant as it is, could be secured. 

Colonel 


Pillsbury is a man not 
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only of great courage and energy, 
but one who knows the value of 
method and system. He possesses to 
a marked degree that faculty known 
as the initiative and the skill, the 
persistency, and insistency to carry 
out that which he originates. He 
likes business for its own sake and 
is ever ready to do that which will 
add to the advantage of Derry and 
his own home town, Londonderry. 
He has been much in political life. 
Away back in 1868 he was a com- 
missioner for Rockingham county. 
As a county commissioner he proved 
a most efficient official. In 1877 he 
was an aide on the staff of Governor 
Prescott and from that date has 
borne the title of ‘‘colonel.’’ As a 
‘* good citizen’’ he has actively par- 
ticipated in Londonderry’s town af- 
fairs. For near a generation 
served as moderator, 


he 
as trustee of 
the public library, and on committees 
almost without end. He served a 


term as a member of the legislature 


many years ago, and is a member 
of the present senate, his term ex- 
piring with the year. 


His church 
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home is the Congregational. He isa 
Mason, and member of various busi- 
ness and social organizations. He 
has always been a liberal contributor 
in both Londonderry and Derry. He 
is democratic, whole-souled, and sym- 
pathetic, and his going and coming 
among the people of Derry has ever 
been an inspiration to the people 
but never more so than to-day. His 
home is a beautiful one, solid and 
substantial, warm and cheery like 
its owner. Quite recently Colonel 
Pillsbury has given a valuable piece 
of land as the site for a new proposed 
municipal building in Derry. For 
thirty years it has been his wont to 
visit his Boston office four or five 
times a week, and he has long pos- 
sessed a wide acquaintance among 
the shoe trade from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 


>i 


Derry has had its village improve- 
ment society, and so excellent was the 
work it initiated and carried to com- 
pletion that ere many years elapsed 
the town in its corporate capacity 
took up the work began by an asso- 
ciation of individuals and continued 
it upon an enlarged scale, the im- 
provements embracing every section 
of the town. It is worthy of record 
at this point, because of the example, 
to say that this scheme of village im- 
provement had its inception with a 
single individual, Cassius S. Camp- 
bell, a member of the faculty of 
Pinkerton academy. As a result of 
this beginning Derry has, to-day, 
seven miles of thoroughly built con- 
crete walks bordering its streets clear 
into its farming districts. The same 
is the fact as respects the lighting of 
the streets and highways by electric- 
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ity. Are and incandescent lights 
show the way over clear roads and 
smooth walks in whatever direction 
the individual may wend his way. 

The Derry Electric Light and Power 
Company has a plant complete in its 
equipment, and every facility for its 
enlargement as occasion demands. 
In the construction of its plant care- 
ful attention has been paid to the 
provision of power for industrial uses, 
and Derry manufacturers are unre- 
served in their commendations of its 
efficiency for manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Derry has also its water-works sys- 
tem, and it would, indeed, be difficult 
to conceive how it could be improved 
upon, either in the volume and cer- 
tainty of the supply and above all the 
purity of the water. The system is 
one of driven wells, and its exten- 
sion from time to time can easily be 
accomplished. Chemical analyses 
repeatedly made, have shown in 


every instance a practically pure 
water. There can be no contamina- 
tion of the supply and its purity is 
uniform, regardless of season or 
weather. Derry is noted for its 
healthfulness and freedom from dis- 
eases of the nature of fevers and the 
like, and it is fair to presume that 
the remarkable exemption is due to 
no small extent to the purity of the 
water supply. 

The town’s sewerage system is 
planned upon a like comprehensive 
scale, as are all its public works. 
Derry, as would so naturally be ex- 
pected, has its public library, and it 
contains some five thousand judi- 
ciously selected books. Large an- 
nual additions are made to its list of 
volumes, and its citizens are keenly 
awake to the value of the library as 
an educational factor and source of 
intellectual recreation. There is also 
a library of still another five thousand 
volumes in Pinkerton academy for 
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the more special use of its faculty 
and student body. 

Taken, therefore, as a _ whole, 
Derry actually possesses every ma- 
terial advantage and improvement 
which any city contains, but along 
with the material advantages of the 





city it retains all those desirable and 
inestimable requisites of the country 
which the city, in its expansion, has 
eliminated. Life in Derry is natural. 
Life in the city is necessarily arti- 
ficial. 

The acquisition of all these desir- 
able improvements of a public nature 
does not mean, to any extent what- 
ever, that Derry has been in the 
past, nor is in the present, living be- 
yond her means. She is like a pros- 
perous individual with an uninter- 
rupted income that enables him to 
secure the desirable things of this 
world. Derry makes no pretense 
to wealth or income she does not 


possess. She is building new houses 
and factories and opening new streets 
in every part of the town, and this 
means an increased valuation list, 
and in Derry’s case it is so marked 
as to justify this liberal expenditure 
of public moneys. 





The financial needs of commercial 
Derry are efficiently supplied by the 
Derry National bank of which Fred- 
erick J. Shepard is president, and 
J. B. Bartlett, one of the town’s 
busiest and most energetic young 
business men, holds the office of 
cashier. The bank’s capitalization 
is $60,000, and it has large and at- 
tractive chambers in one of the prin- 
cipal business structures of Derry, 
and located in the very heart of busi- 
ness Derry. This building is now 
the exclusive property of President 
Shepard of the bank. 

Not only is Frederick J. Shepard 
one of the most prominent men in 
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the general affairs of Derry but 
throughout New Hampshire he is 
widely known and as highly es- 
teemed for the part he takes in its 
business and social interests. He is 
one of those men that present the 
finest type of all that is representa- 
tive of the New England business 
life of to-day, genial, democratic, 
whole-souled, and enthusiastic in the 
particular work of the hour. His 
financial and business undertakings 
are simply enormous, yet from his 
excellent training and natural men- 
tal trend, he is never so engrossed in 
the care of his affairs as to be other 
than his real self. In addftion to his 
position as president of the Derry 
National bank he is clerk of the 
board of trustees of Pinkerton acad- 
emy and treasurer of the Derry 
Water-Works Company, the Derry 
Electric Light and Power Company, 
the Lafayette Mineral Spring Water 
Company, the Chester and Derry 
Electric Street Railway Company, 
the Derry Citizens’ Building and 
Loan Association, and still of other 
local business interests. He is the 


treasurer and general manager of the 








Mt. Mansfield, Vermont, Electric 
railroad, which has a capitalization 
of above a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and does a freight as well as 
passenger traffic. His natural apti- 
tude for business enables him to at- 


tend to all his varied interests, as 
said, without apparent perplexity. 

Mr. Shepard is only fifty-one, hav- 
ing been born in Framingham, 
Mass., August 16, 1851. His par- 
ents were William H. and Rosina 
(Johnson) Shepard. As a retired 
woolen manufacturer the father re- 
moved from Framingham to Derry, 
which has ever since been the family 
home. Young Shepard attended the 
public schools of Derry, and, in time, 
vraduated from Pinkerton academy. 
In 1881 he became cashier of the 
Derry National bank, continuing as 
such until the current year, when he 
became its president. 

Mr. Shepard is active and con- 
spicuous in the Masonic fraternity. 
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He is a past master of St. Mark’s 
Lodge, and present high priest of Bell 
Chapter, Derry. He is a member of 
Trinity Commandery, Manchester, 
and of the Manchester Consistory, 
Scottish Rite, and is a Mason of the 
Thirty-second degree. 

The residence of Mr. Shepard is in 
the East village, and, with its one 
hundred acres, is one of the most pre- 
tentious homesteads in New Hamp- 
shire. Not only is the residence a 
spacious one, but its construction is 
in the finest of materials throughout. 
It is in his home life that Mr. Shep- 
ard is seen at his best, for he is, in 
spite of his multifarious affairs, a 
genuine home body. The _latch- 
string of the home is always out, 
and the warmest hospitality pervades 
its every nook. Here, in the com- 
panionship of his wife and three 
boys, Mr. Shepard welcomes the 
neighbor and stranger. Mrs. Shep- 
ard was born Annie E. Bartlett. 
Her native town was Nottingham. 


Hardy & C West Derry 


She is a granddaughter of Joseph 
Cilley, once a United States senator 
from this state. On her paternal 
side she descends from Judge Bart- 
lett, so prominent in the legal annals 
of New Hampshire. Mrs. Shepard 
is active in the religious, educational, 
and social life of Derry. She wasa 
leading spirit in the formation of 
Molly Reid Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution of Derry, 
and its first regent. She is a mem- 
ber of the Derry Woman’s club, an 
organization for the study of litera- 
ture and current events. 

An added interest of the Shepard 
home are attic rooms stored with 
relics of Colonial homes and times. 
Included among these is the original 
McMurphy musket, that did service 
in the days of Indians and wild ani- 
mals. This musket is a ponderous 
affair. It is seven feet long and one 
of a make the weight of which neces- 
sitated its resting on a standard when 
fired. Besides the relics kept in the 
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residence proper Mr. Shepard has a 
house on a part of the lawn that is 
filled exclusively with old time relics 
of every conceivable kind, and very 
many of the articles in the collection 
are of great value because of their 
rarity. 

The energy, aggressiveness, and 
enterprise of the business interests of 
New Hampshire are well illustrated 
by the growth of the shoe manufac- 
turing industry of the state during 
the past ten years which growth ag- 
gregates the splendid total of a full 
one hundred per cent. Derry, as 
seen, has come in for a good share of 
this great increase of business, for 
not only has the plant of W. S.& 
R. W. Pillsbury been greatly en- 
larged in that time, the new fac- 
tory of F. M. Hodgdon built, but 
the current season has seen com- 
pleted an addition of ten thousand 
square feet to one of the two factories 
of Perkins, Hardy & Co. in Derry. 
Both of these plants are in the West 
village, and together they employ 
some seven hundred people. Both 
factories are equipped to their utmost 


with the best machinery extant, and 
it goes without saying that they add 
much to the material strength of the 
town. 

Still another among the important 
and diversified industries of Derry is 
the plant in the Centre village, or 
Derry proper, of Benjamin Chase for 
the manufacture of nurserymen's and 
florists supplies, such as tags, plant 
stakes, and the like. This is prob- 
ably the most extensive manufactur- 
ing property of the kind in the 
United States, and it is the creation 
of Mr. Chase’s own genius and in- 
dustry. He is the inventor of prac- 
tically all the delicate pieces of 
mechanism which constitute the 
plant’s installation, and the quality 
of the product has ever been the ad- 
miration of the trade. Tree and 
plant labels are produced literally by 
the million, and are furnished plain 
or printed. Plant tags and stakes 
likewise are turned out by the car- 
load. All these products are made 
from the choicest quality of white 
pine. The trade in every part of the 
country is supplied by Mr. Chase. 





Lower Factory, Perkins, Hardy & Co, West Derry 








Aside from the special products for 
the nursery and florist there are made 
in this factory a number of other 
specialties. 

Of Benjamin Chase, personally it 
can be said without exaggeration 
that he would be a man of note in 
any community because of his varied 
abilities, his works in every good 
purpose, and his sterling charac- 
teristics. For years he has been 
prominent and esteemed by all 
classes in Derry, and is extensively 
known throughout 
Hampshire. 


New 
A man of extremely re- 
tiring disposition he is, nevertheless, 
sought out by his townsmen for coun- 
sel and suggestion in all matters of 
public concern. 

He was born in a section of the ad- 
joining town of Chester which is now 
a part of the town of Auburn near 
the city of Manchester. His birth- 
day was August 18, 1832, and his 
parents were Benjamin and Hannah 
(Hall) Chase. The Mr. 


southern 


senior 
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Chase, aside from a prominence in 
general affairs, was the author of a 
history of the town of Chester. The 
younger Mr. Chase attended the pub- 
lic schools of Chester, and later pur- 
sued his studies under a private tu- 
tor. A sea voyage asa sailor before 
the mast was an incident of his early 
manhood years, but since his return 
he has shown no intimation for a rov- 
ing career. The Chase residence in 
Derry proper is one of the finest and 
largest in the town. In its construc- 
tion Mr. Chase was his own archi- 
tect, a fact that illustrates the excep- 
tional versatility of his mechanical 
genius. The proportions of the man- 
sion, for such it is, are such as would 
do credit to a professional. On the 
first floor all principal rooms, includ- 
ing the reception hall and staircase, 
are finished in the choicest selected 
black walnut. The grounds of the 
house are spacious and neatly kept. 
Mr. Chase married, on June 17, 
1875, Harriett D. Fuller of Dunbar- 
































ton. They have one daughter, Har- 
riett Louise, who was a member of 
the graduating class in the present 
year from Abbott academy, Andover, 
The church of the 
family is the Central Congregational 
of Derry. 


Mass. home 


The greatest recent event in indus- 
trial Derry is the completion and 
setting in operation of the mammoth 
shoe factory of Frederick M. Hodg- 
The 


model of its kind, for it comprehends 


don. factory building is a 
in its construction every facility that 
time and experience have shown are 
desirable in a building of its purpose. 
stories 


It is a frame structure four 


high, with basement under some- 
thing more than half of it, and in- 
cludes a total of nearly seventy thou- 
sand superficial feet of floor space. 
The building is heated by steam, the 
pipes running near the ceiling of 
each room instead of near the floor as 
was for so long the practice in factory 
buildings. It is equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers, is thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and gets the light of day from 
all sides. The machinery is of the 
latest accepted make, and the plan 
of the interior arrangements of the 
building is that 


raw material is started on its way to 


such when once 
be transformed into the finished shoe 
the 


tinuous. 


successive operations are con- 
The machinery is operated 
by electricity supplied by the Derry 
Electric Light and Power. Company. 
Mr. Hodgdon speaks highly of elec- 
tricity as a motive power, especially 
noting its evenness. 

Not only does Derry appreciate the 
completion in its midst of this splen- 
did industrial plant, but likwise the 
addition to the town of Mr. Hodg- 


don and family. He possesses to a 
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fine degree those powers and charac- 
teristics that constitute the most de- 
sirable type of citizenship. 
larly enough his coming to Derry 
from Haverhill, Mass., is but a re- 
turn to his native New Hampshire, 
for he was born in the town of Farm- 


Singu- 





ington, June 17, 1864, and thus has but 
just completed his thirty-eighth year. 
His parents were James and Mary 
Elizabeth (Brooks) Hodgdon, and 
they gave to their son the name 
Frederick Milton. When the son 
was but a year old the family re- 
After a 
comparatively brief residence in Liv- 


moved to Livermore, Me. 


ermore the senior Mr. Hodgdon en- 
gaged in contract work on shoes at 
Natick, Mass., and a few years later 
with two other brothers established a 
shoe contracting firm at Haverhill, 
Mass. 
Frederick Milton, was passed in Hav- 


The childhood life of the son, 


erhill. He attended the public schools 
of the town, passing from one grade 
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to another until his sixteenth year, 
when his school life came to an abrupt 
termination, a result of the death of 
his father, who was fatally injured in 
a railroad accident. 

As the oldest of three children 
young Hodgdon became, on the 
death of his father, the mainstay of 
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business office of another shoe manu- 
facturing firm. In this he gained an 
insight into all the details incident to 
shoe manufacturing. The work was 
congenial, and into it he threw his 
whole energy and enthusiasm. He 
displayed an _ individuality that 
piqued the attention of employers 





F. M. Hodgdon's Shoe Shop, West Derry 


the family, and right manfully did he 
discharge the sacred trust imposed 
upon him. He went directly from 
the school-room to the employ of the 
shoe manufacturing firm of Gardner 
Bros., in Haverhill, as errand boy at 
four dollars a week. From the time 
of that first start upon an industrial 
life his career has been a continuous 
upward trend. Progress has been 
the very essence of his life, but each 
onward step has been the result of 
proficiency in the one below. His 
record in the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry is the story of passing through 
each successive department step by 
step, finally working into the position 
of salesman. 

At the end of his first six months 
he was earning six dollars a week, 
and from errand boy he became one 
of the packing-room force, eventually 
passing from this into the general 


and men of means. He trained him- 
self first of all to be the man, and 
thus inspired the confidence of those 
with whom he came in contact. 
From his sixteenth to twenty-fourth 
year his earnings went to the support 
of his mother, brother, and sister, 
he faithfully discharging the charge 
which became his upon the death of 
his father. 

As early as 
made his first 


1888 Mr. Hodgdon 
venture as a shoe 
manufacturer, forming a co-partner- 
ship that continued until 1895, since 
which year he has conducted busi- 
ness on his own account and that 


with signal success. In 1890 he 
married Miss Abigail Shackford 
Bennett of Newmarket. Mr. Hodg- 


don is a Mason, with membership in 
Saggabue Lodge, Pentucket Chap- 
ter, and Haverhill Commandery, 


Knights Templar, all of Haverhill. 
































He isa member of Pentucket Social 
club, Monday Evening Literary club, 
both of Haverhill, and of the Boston 
Shoe and Leather club. It is hardly 
essential to add that he is looked 
upon by the people of Derry as a po- 
tent acquisition to the town. 

The needs of Derry and its adja 
cent territory as regards a news and 
stationery store are amply and popu- 
larly supplied by George S. Rollins, 
a long-time resident of the town, and 
who ranks among its most progres- 
sive and esteemed His 
store is in the Derry National Bank 
building, in the very heart of the 
section of the town, and 
adjoining the store is the office of the 
American Express Company, whose 
agent Mr. Rollins has been for the 
past ten years. 

Mr. Rollins Hampshire 
born and bred. His natal town was 
Deerfield, and the record of his life 
began August 10, 1835. His parents 
were Captain Sewall P. and Sophronia 
C. (Lang) Rollins. His boyhood life 
was passed on the homestead farm 
and in attending the public schools 
of Deerfield. In early manhood he 
worked at shoe making. In the ex- 
citing and eventful year of 1860 he 
went to Lowell, Mass., working first 
in the spindle city as a house painter. 
In the earlier days of the Civil War 
he took charge of the shoe factory, 
then operated by Elbridge Dearborn, 
and this he held till the 
close of the war, when he became a 
traveling salesman for the wholesale 
boot and shoe house of Hapgood 
Wright, with the state 
Hampshire as his special territory. 
He continued as a traveling sales- 
man for twelve years, obtaining in 
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these years a valued business train- 
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ing and experience. In 1875 he left 
the road and located in Derry, buying 
a general store in the West village. 
While never an office seeker he has 
filled the office of supervisor for six 
years, and was a member of the 
legislature of 1899, in which he 
served on the committee on public 
health. It was Mr. Rollins, who, as 
a member of the house, introduced 
the original bill providing for the 
forthcoming state constitutional con- 
vention. He has been a lifelong 
Republican and prominent in the 
counsels of the party. His asso- 
ciations in fraternal organizations in- 
clude membership in the Odd Fel- 





George S. Rollins 


lows, the Patrons of Husbandry, and 
the Golden Cross. In the build- 
ing up of Derry’s material interests 
he has been very active, having con- 
structed a half dozen or more sub- 
stantial dwellings. He 
January 1, 
ward of Topsham, Vt. 


married, 


1857, Miss Rosina Hay- 
One child, 
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George F., was born to them Febru- 
ary 16, 1868. He died February 18, 
1890, aged twenty-two years. The 
family home is on the corner of 
Franklin and Rollins streets, and is 
among the best residences in the 
town. The church home of the 
family is the Protestant Episcopal. 

The enterprise and discernment of 
factors calculated to promote the wel- 
fare of the town displayed by the 
people of Derry is forcibly illustrated 
in the construction of the Chester & 
Derry Electric Street railway. Ere 
many cities and larger towns in New 
England had built a mile of trolley 
line, the Chester and Derry road, 
seven miles in length, was a fact. 
Not only is the line for passenger 
traffic but freight as well, and thus 
the stores, factories, and dwellings 
in all the villages of the town have 
their freight taken from or delivered 
at their very doors as it were. The 


Chester & Derry road was built and 
equipped by Derry men and capital. 
Notably conspicuous in the con- 
ception and building of the Chester 
& Derry Street railway was Cassius 
S. Campbell, in whom the old and 
the new in Derry, and all that terri- 
tory once called Nutfield, has a 
representative of sterling and appre- 
ciated worth, for he is among the 
foremost in efforts and propositions 
for the advancement of Derry and 
the progress of its people in religious, 
educational, and material matters. 
He was born in the adjoining town 
of Windham, originally a part of 
Londonderry, November 19, 1845. 
His parents were Samuel and Lydia 
(Crowell) Campbell. His first ances- 
tor on the paternal side in America 
was that Henry Campbell who emi- 
grated from T,ondonderry, Ire., in 
1733, settling in the New Hampshire 
town of the same name, and in time 
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becoming a large landed proprietor 
and man of affairs. 

Cassius Samuel Campbell (pro- 
nounced Camel, after the manner of 
the original Scotch), the subject of 
this sketch, passed his boyhood life 
on the ancestral estate and attended 
the public schools of Windham. He 
entered Pinkerton academy with a 
college career in view, and his pre- 
paratory course at that institution 
was obtained under the principalship 
of J. Y. Stanton and J. P. Newell 
respectively. Young Campbell en- 
Dartmouth college with the 
class of ’68, and immediately upon 
graduation moved 


tered 


to Minnesota, 
where he became superintendent of 
schools in Hastings, a position he 
held for ten years. He next became 
principal of the high school in the 
city of St. Paul, holding the same for 
five years, when he resigned and re- 
turned to his native New Hampshire 
to teach in the McCollom Institute, 
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Mt. Vernon. In 1888 he became a 
member of the faculty of his alma 
mater, Pinkerton academy, and in 
this he has continued to this day, 
with the teaching of mathematics 
and physics as his special depart- 
ments. 

On becoming a resident of Derry 
Mr. Campbell at once displayed a 
practical interest in good citizenship 
by actively supporting ideas and sug- 
gestions that culminated in lighting 
streets, the laying of sidewalks, 
planting trees, and like improve- 
ments for the public weal. He be- 
came a charter member of the Derry 
Water-Works company, and at pres- 
ent holds the position of superintend- 
ent of the works. Zealously sup- 
porting the plan for the Chester & 
Derry Electric Street railway he gave 
to the scheme his best effort, and is 
to-day president of the enterprise. 
He has never held political office, 
though opportunity to do so has been 





Engine House, West Derry 
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John M. Pinkerton 


presented him repeatedly by his fel- 
low-townsmen. His church home is 
the Central Congregational of Derry, 
and in this he is an earnest and 
valued worker. He married, in 
1869, Miss Lydia Lorane Ashley of 
Northampton, Mass., a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
college. They have four 
children, three boys and 
a girl. The eldest son, 
George Ashley, has, in 
his early manhood, at- 
tained an enviable and 
most creditable position 
in his chosen profession 
and in general scholar- 
ship. He obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of 
Science from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology, that of 
A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. 
from Harvard university, 
and in addition he stud- 
ied for three years in 
leading universities of 


Europe. He is at present electrical en- 
gineer with the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Boston. The second 
son, Arthur Forward, is a graduate of 
Dartmouth and at present a teacher 
in the Quincy, Mass., high school. 
The daughter, Francina Louise, is a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke college, 
and is librarian of the engineering 
library in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The youngest 
son is in the telephone business in 
New York city. 

As already intimated Derry’s great- 
est factor is its splendid citizenship, 
the men who go to make the manner 
of town it is and assure its present 
and future progress and solidity. A 
fine example of the kind of men that 
make Derry the well nigh ideal com- 
munity is found in George W. Bing- 
ham, A. M., now in the eighteenth 
year of service as principal of Pinker- 
ton academy. He is, moreover, a 
sterling product of those New Eng- 
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land institutions and ideas planted 
and nurtured by the early settlers. 
He is fifth in descent from that 
Thomas Bingham of Sheffield, Eng., 
who came to America in season to 
become, in 1659, one of the thirty 
original proprietors of Norwich, 
Conn. He is cousin to Mrs. Will- 
iam M. Evarts of New York city 
and Windsor, Vt., and related by 
blood to John Thornton Kirkland, 
early in the last century president of 
Harvard college. His maternal an- 








cestors came from France in the time 
of Huguenot persecution. He was 
born in Claremont, and reared among 
the rugged and character-building 
activities of farm life. He prepared 
for college at Kimball Union acad- 
emy, Meriden, and graduated from 
Dartmouth, class of 1863. At 
graduation he became a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa society, and in 
due course of time received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. 

Self-reliant, resourceful, and above 
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all courageous, he, from the age of 
fifteen, defrayed the expenses of his 
course in both academy and college, 
by teaching in winter and by farm 
labor in summer. 

The scenes of those early struggles 
were in his native Claremont, and in 
Cornish, Jaffrey, Hanover, and Fitz- 
william, and Montague, Mass. 

On the completion of his college 
course he accepted the principalship 


Of course it goes almost without 
saying that Mr. Bingham is a man 
of rare executive and administrative 
ability. He is an organizer as well 
as instructor. Since accepting the 
principalship of Pinkerton academy 
he has had the satisfaction of seeing 
it attain the position of a well-ap- 
pointed, magnificently-equipped pre- 
paratory school, with full faculty, 
new building, new laboratory, ade- 
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of Gilmanton academy and entered 
deliberately upon the profession to 
which all his time since has been de- 
voted, except a period of six years, 
beginning in 1870, when impaired 
health demanded a change, and he 
became managing partner in the 
wholesale nursery firm of Neally, 
Bock & Bingham, Burlington, Ia. 
With health regained he closed a 
successful business career to resume 
his chosen calling. He has served 
as principal, besides Gilmanton, of 
the seminary for girls, Pittsburg, 
Pa., five years; Denmark academy, 
Denmark, Ia., eight years; and 
Pinkerton academy, seventeen years. 
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quate library, modern methods, and 
progressive spirit. 

As a teacher he has taken an ac- 
tive and aggressive part in promot- 
ing the reform of the past twelve 
years in the teaching of English, 
and his pupils have taken their full 
share of prizes in the various inter- 
scholastic competitions in written 
composition and oral debate. 

In recent years Mr. Bingham has 
had several tempting business offers 
coming through his commercial repu- 
tation established in Iowa, and has de- 
clined various proffers of educational 
positions, including that of the presi- 
dency of Oahu college, Honolulu. 
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In early manhood, while a student 
in Kimball Union academy, he united 
with the Congregational church on 
profession of faith, and has been ac- 
tively identified with Christian work 
wherever his lot has been cast. In 
Pittsburg he was a member of the 
Third Presbyterian church, and 
superintendent of its Sunday-school 
during the pastorate of Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D. D. He has been presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Sunday- 
school Association, is an honorary 
member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
and New Hampshire member of the 
executive committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school convention. 
He was a delegate to the World’s 
Sunday-school convention, London, 
in 1889, and participated in its do- 
ings in City Temple and Exeter hall. 
Here he had the pleasure of the 
hand grasp of Charles Spurgeon and 
an hour with the Rev. James Paton, 
D. D., brother of the missionary to 
the Hebrides. 

In his personal appearance, facial 
expressions, and even voice Mr. 
3ingham forcibly reminds one of the 
late James G. Blaine. The resem- 
blance of the two is much more strik- 
ing than the picture of Mr. Bingham 
on page 332 would indicate. 

The Bingham family residence in 
Derry is the McGregor mansion, one 
of the richest examples of the old- 
time architecture to be found in all 
New England. A feature of its fur- 
nishings is a hall clock of costly and 
elaborate construction that has not 
ceased for an instant to beat time in a 
full one hundred years. 

In John C. Chase Derry has a citi- 
zen, who, judging from his activity 


and success in notable fields of 
G. M.—21 
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special effort, bids fair to make for 
himself a name and reputation that 
will be national in its scope for not- 
withstanding all that he has already 
accomplished he is but just past fifty. 
He is one of those men so desirable 
in any community that can fit in any- 
where and fill the existing gap. This 
means that socially he is one of the 
best of men to meet, for he is a man 





of versatile reading and culture, has 
seen much of the country under the 
most advantageous conditions, and 
has, from natural fitness, been a 
leader among men. He is, practi- 
cally, a new-comer to Derry, but as 
he is a native of the town of Chester, 
adjoining Derry, he may be said to 
be almost to the manner born. His 
birthday was July 26, 1849, the son 
of Charles and Caroline (Chase) 
Chase. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Chase, author of the 
‘* History of Chester,’’ and father of 
the present Benjamin Chase of Derry. 

John C. Chase passed his boyhood 
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days on the paternal farm and in at- 
tending the village schools. He en- 
tered Pinkerton academy and upon 
graduation passed to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Thence he began active life as a 
teacher in the schools of Massachu- 
setts. Choosing civil engineering as 
a profession he made his beginning 
as an engineer with the late Joseph 
B. Sawyer of Manchester. During 
the construction of the Manchester 
water-works system he was _ assis- 
tant engineer for nearly four years. 
Afterwards he was professionally en- 
gaged upon the Boston water-works 
and elevated railroad systems of New 
York city. Under the civil service 
regulations he entered the New York 
custom house and after nearly two 
years of service resigned the assistant 
cashiership in the naval office, in 
1881, to accept the position of super- 
intendent of the Clarenden Water- 
Works, Wilmington, N. C., remain- 
ing until 1898, when he returned to 
his native state, settling in Derry. 

As a citizen of North Carolina he 
was conspicuous in his _ profession 
and active as a citizen. He was for 
several years Wilmington’s city sur- 
veyor, and the engineer member of 
the state board of health from 1893 
to 1897. For thirty years he has 
been a member of the order of Odd 
Fellows, and in North Carolina was 
past regent of the Royal Arcanum, 
past high priest of the Royal Arch 
Chapter, and past commander and 
past deputy grand commander of the 
Knights Templar. 

But the demands of his professional 
and business life, multifarious as they 
have been and are, do not prevent his 
giving valued time and effort to his- 
torical and genealogical work and 
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research and the Chase family his- 
tory. He is the president of the 
Chase-Chace Family Association, one 
of the largest organizations of the 
kind in the country. He is a mem- 
ber of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical society, of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Health Association, and 
several other kindred organizations, 
and the author of numerous papers 
and reports upon professional topics. 
He is a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Pinkerton academy, and, as 
such, was the first alumnus to be 
honored by such election in nearly 
thirty years. He gives of his best 
effort in the work of the academy, 
serving as secretary of the trustees 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He is also secretary of the 
Alumni association, which the past 
summer held one of its triennial re- 
unions. He married Miss Mary L. 
Durgin of West Newbury, Mass. 
They have two daughters, Carolyn 
Louise, a member of the class of 1900, 
Wellesley college, and Alice Durgin 
of the 1995 class, same college. Both 
girls are graduates of Pinkerton acad- 
emy. 

One of the first sights that arrests 
the attention of the stranger as he 
steps from his train in Derry is what 
is presumably the second largest 
creamery in the world, that of H. P. 
Hood & Sons, Derry and Boston. 
But the creamery proper is but a 
part of an immense plant, for it like- 
wise includes a milk station in which 
fifteen thousand gallons of milk are 
handled daily, and in addition it con- 
tains a grain elevator of vast capac- 


ity, grain mill, and store. Entire 


train loads of milk and cream arrive 
and depart many times daily, and 
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ice houses in which are stored an- 
nually twenty-five thousand tons of 
ice are still another adjunct of this 
great plant. 

The business of H. P. Hood & 
Sons has grown from the smallest of 
beginnings, but for that very reason 
it rests upon a secure and firm foun- 
dation. It was founded by the late 
Harvey P. Hood, one of the most 
notably successful men who have 
ever had Derry for a home. Mr. 
Hood was a native of Chelsea, Vt. 


At twenty-three he found his way to 
Boston, where, in 1847, he started a 
milk route, the nucleus of the present 
great enterprise. In 1856 he went to 
Derry, and besides buying a farm 
embarked in the business of purchas- 
ing the milk from his fellow Derry 
farmers. As time has passed the 
milk purchasing territory of the 
Hoods has expanded from beyond 
Derry limits over all New Hampshire 
and into Vermont as far north as 
Wells River. Mr. Hood died in 
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A Milk Train at H. P. Hood & Sons’ Milk Depot 
and Creamery 
June, 1900, at the age of seventy- 
seven. He is survived by the wife 
of his early manhood, who was Miss 
Caroline L. Corwin, Tunbridge, Vt., 
and six children, three sons and three 
daughters. The present active man- 
agement of the business is by the 
sons, Charles H. and Edward J. 
Hood living in Boston, and Gilbert 
H., in Derry. The family home- 
stead in Derry fronts upon the Main 
street between the villages and every 
way is an attractive estate. The 
farm barn has a capacity for the 


tying up of one hundred and twenty- 
five cows, and whenever this well- 
kept and well-groomed herd is seen, 
indoors or out, it is a beautiful sight. 

The equipment of the creamery 
and milk station is complete to the 
minutest detail. One of the sights 
of the plant is a pasteurizing ma- 
chine, for the Messrs. Hood put forth 
every effort to place upon the market 
not only pure milk and butter, but 
such as is every way healthful. The 
dairy rooms are models of cleanliness 
and convenience, and, of course, 
contain every facility for expediting 
work. 

The growth of the shoe manufac- 
turing business in New Hampshire 
in the past ten years has increased 
near one hundred per cent. It is 
the state’s good fortune to number 
among its citizens a strong and ener- 
getic contigent of young men who 
see in their home state opportunities 
for success equal to those presented 
by other sections of the country. 
These young men have done much 





Barn and Cattle on the late H. P. Hood Estate 
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to create chances for business for 
themselves and others to the great 
benefit and material wealth of the 
State. 

Former Governor Rollins is a 
whole state board of trade in him- 
self, and of the same type as the 
hustling governor is Rosecrans W. 
Pillsbury, the son of William S., and 
junior member of the firm of W. S. 
& R. W. Pillsbury, the Derry shoe 
manufacturers.. Although still on 
the right side of forty, or rather 
just there, Mr. Pillsbury has accom- 
plished much in his lifetime. He 
is emphatically a man of business. 
He means at all times to be doing 
something either to expand his own 
undertakings or to advance the af- 
fairs of Derry and New Hampshire. 
Like his father he has his home in 
Londonderry, driving back and forth 
to his office morning and night. 

He was born in Londonderry, Sep- 
tember 18, 1863, and named Rose- 





crans W. after the famed Union gen- 
eral. In boyhood he attended the 
schools of Londonderry, Pinkerton 
academy, Phillips Andover, and en- 
tered Dartmouth with the class of 
1885, remaining therein one year. 
He next turned his attention to the 
shoe manufacturing business of his 
father, and mastered its details in 
an apprenticeship of several years. 
Taking up the study of law he pur- 
sued his course in private offices 
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and at the Boston Law school. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1891, he at 
once opened an office in Derry and 
continued in active practice for four 
years when he returned to shoe 
manufacturing as a partner with his 
father. Mr. Pillsbury, because of 
his thorough training in his younger 
days, is thoroughly at home in every 
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cated in Derry. A Republican in 
politics he has a political reputation 
state wide. He has been moderator 
of the Londonderry town meetings 
since he was a voter and eligible to 
the position. He has seen service 
as a member of both the town and 
state central committees of his party. 


In 1897 he was sent to the legislature 





Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 


department of a shoe factory. The 
firm, as said, has met with such suc- 
cess since its formation that the ex- 
tension of the plant has gone on al- 
most uninterruptedly. 

Mr. Pillsbury is vice-president of 
the Shoe and Leather club, Boston, 
and a director of the Manchester 
National bank, and it was largely 
through his efforts that the new 
Hodgdon shoe factory became lo- 


from Londonderry and returned in 
1899, when he was a candidate for 
speaker of the house but was de- 
feated by Frank D. Currier, now 
congressman from the second New 
Hampshire district, but at the ses- 
sion he was the logical leader of the 
house. In addition to his many 
other positions of trust and honor, 
he holds that of trustee of the State 
Agricultural college at Durham, his 
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appointment to which was wholly 
appropriate for his interest in rural 
economy is of the keenest descrip- 
tion. His home place includes an 
estate of three hundred acres on 
which he keeps forty head of cattle, 
six horses, and one thousand hens. 
The farm barn is a spacious affair 
and altogether one of the best in the 
state. A decided feature of the farm 
is a single block of five hundred ap- 
ple trees, they covering twelve acres. 
They were set out six years ago by 
Mr. Pillsbury. Four hundred and 
fifty of the total number are Bald- 
wins, which variety, by the way, 
attains a fine perfection in and about 
The other fifty trees are in 
variety for family use. Mr. Pillsbury 
keeps his hens among his trees and 
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their thrift and vigorous growth are 
little less than a marvel. 

Mr. Pillsbury is a member of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, a Mason, 
with membership in the Consistory 
and Trinity Commandery of Man- 
chester. Above all he is a great 
worker which is the main secret after 
all of the way people get there. Six- 
thirty in the morning finds him at 
his office, where he stays till seven at 
night. The factory of his firm is one 
of the largest in the state, having a 
pay-roll of some sixteen thousand dol- 
lars monthly, and turns out annually 
a million and a quarter pairs of girls’, 
children’s, and “little gents’ ’’ shoes. 

Mr. Pillsbury married, in 1885, 
Miss Annie E., daughter of Horace 
P. Watts of Manchester. They have 
two daughters andason. The elder 
daughter, Maud, is a student in Ab- 
bott academy, Andover. 

The Boston office of W. S. & 
R. W. Pillsbury is 93 Lincoln street. 
Their sales extend to every part of 
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the country, and the junior member 
of the firm says that a foreign trade 
could be built up were it not for the 
duty on raw hides. 

The diversified nature of Derry’s 
industries find still further illustra- 
tion in the Lafayette Mineral Spring 
company, which, as the name indi- 
cates, holds the proprietary rights in 
a mineral spring. The distinctive 
name of the spring comes from the 
fact that Lafayette, when on his sec- 
ond visit to this country, drank of its 
waters and liked them so much that 
he had a quantity shipped him as 
he journeyed from place to place. 

The spring has had a local reputa- 
tion since the early settlement of the 
town, and the water has been used 
by the citizens and prescribed by 
physicians for more than a century. 

For many years an oaken tub 
formed a curbing about the spring ; 
now, a brick cistern, six feet in 
diameter and seven feet in depth, 
surrounds it. The water rises to the 
waste pipe and overflows at a point 
eighteen inches above the surface of 
the ground. 

Its mineral quality is no less excel- 
lent than its history is marvelous, or 
its deep pool of water beautiful. It 
ranks among the best springs, not be- 
cause it is nauseous to the taste and 
violent in effect, but because its vir- 
tue acts like the silent, potent influ- 
ences that control the natural world 
and give health and beauty to all that 
lives. 

Moreover, the water contains all 
but two of the fifteen elements which 
naturally enter into the constitution 
of the human body. The two miss- 
ing elements are found in the body 
in limited quantities, and are, per- 
haps, of minor importance. 





The 


waters of the spring was made by 


following analysis of the 
Prof. Edmund R. Angell, when 
analyst of the New Hampshire state 
board of health : 


Carbonate of Calcium, grains per gal., 1.952 
Carbonate of Magnesium, grains per gal., 1.315 
Carbonate of Sodium, grains per gal., 0.535 
Sulphate of Calcium, grains per gal., 0.464 
Sulphate of Magnesium, grains per gal., 0.212 
Sulphate of Sodium, grains per gal., 0.448 
Sulphate of Potassium, grains per gal., 0.249 
Cloride of Sodium, grains per gal., 0.264 
Silicic Acid, grains per gal., 1.067 
neces grains per gal., 0.074 


The company makes a long list of 
specialties by way of soda fountain 
articles, tonics, ginger ale, phos- 
phates, and the like, which are sold 
throughout the country. 

In Edwin N. Whitney commercial 
Derry has its leading representative, 
for he is a merchant of the day, his 
store being of the department order 
of the first character. Over its coun- 
ters most everything in the shape of 
merchandise, except groceries, is sold 
to customers near and far. 
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Mr. Whitney was born in Wind- 
hain, Me., April 17, 1851, the son of 
Obadiah H. and Louise (Bangs) 
Whitney. He passed his boyhood 
life in his native town until nineteen 
years of age, when he entered a busi- 
ness college in Portland., Me, where 
he obtained a thorough training in 
commercial practice. After leaving 
school he engaged with a Portland 
wholesale boot and shoe house and 
remained in the position for eight 
years as a salesman. He was next 
with the Whitney & Thomas whole- 
sale shoe house as a traveling sales- 
man, holding the place four years. 
The Whitney of ihis firm was a 
brother. Still a third Portland 
house secured his services as trav- 
eling salesman, and all told his time 
as a salesman covered eighteen years, 
in which time he never lost a day's 


pay. In 1888 he went to Derry, 


which has ever since been his home. 
His first business venture in Derry 
was the purchase from R. W. Pills- 
bury of his interest in a store located 
in the Pillsbury & Hardy building, 
and for a short time was a partner 
January, 1889, 


in a mercantile firm. 





Residence of Edwin N. Whitney 
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he bought out the entire establish- 
ment and since has done business 
alone. His store contained a gro- 
cery department until 1895, when it 
was discontinued, and shoes, hard- 
ware, and other stock added to the 
extent that a practically new business 
was created. 

Mr. Whitney served the town asa 
selectman in 1894—’95, and in 1897 
was sent to the legislature. Again, 
in 1901, he was elected to the board 
of selectmen and chosen chairman of 
the board. In September last he 
was appointed, by Governor Jordan, 
justice of the Derry police court, and 


=" 





in this position he is giving the ut- 
most satisfaction. Mr. Whitney isa 
Mason, a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, the Grange, and the Red 
Men. In 1888 he married Mrs. 
Mary A. Smith of Derry, widow 
of the late Alden B. Smith. The 
church home of the family is the 
Protestant Episcopal of Derry. 

One does not long remain in Derry 
before learning that chief among the 
business men of the town is Converse 
H. Abbott, and the more that is 
learned of the man, the deeper does 
the interest in him become, and the 
more does one find to heighten ad- 
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miration and respect for him because 
of his triumphs over difficulties and 
successes attained alone and unaided. 
Not the least among the multitude of 
interesting facts concerning Mr. Ab- 
bott is the one that he is, after all that 
he has already accomplished, but just 
entered middle age, and has, appar- 
ently, the best years of a business 
career before him, years in which, 
with his present start, he is likely to 
make tremendous strides in the busi- 
ness and financial fields. 

In his life-work thus far Mr. 
Abbott is a notable success even 
in a land that is rich with in- 
stances of significant business tri- 
umphs. Hardly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago he was a laborer at the 
bench in a Derry shoe factory with 
health so impaired that it was only 
by the use of extreme will power that 
he could remain through the day at 
his work. But in these days of ill 
health and early manhood struggles 
he owned a horse and wagon, practi- 
cally his sole worldly possessions, 
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and finally when he was compelled to 
give up work at the bench and take 
to his bed, this horse and wagon, 
without any planning on his part, 
proved the beginning of his eventful 
business career. It appeared that as 
the horse and carriage could not be 
used by him in his illness certain 
among those shopmates hired it asa 





livery turnout. In this let- 
ting of the horse Mr. Abbott 
saw his opportunity and the 
seeing and turning to ac- 
count of his opportunities is 
the great secret of his suc- 
cess. He kept on letting 
his team until finally there 
was ample demand for a 
second one, and one day his 
father-in-law, W. W. Davis, 
suggested that he put one 
he owned along with Mr. 
Abbott’s. This was done and ere 
long, from this little circumstance the 
firm Abbott-Davis & Co. was formed. 
A livery and sale stable was opened, 
and in this venture Mr. Abbott saw 
and grasped all the possibilities of 
the business. A carriage commis- 
sion business was added, and as with 
all his undertakings he made this a 
success. The business increased 
simply day by day, and attained 
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such proportions that the firm was 
obliged to seek new and enlarged 
quarters from where it had been 
located. A tract of land lying along 


the Boston & Maine railroad, oppo- 
site the railroad station, was bought 
from Col. W.S. Pillsbury and upon 
it was erected a building ninety-three 
feet 


long by thirty-six wide, and 
three stories high. This 
building was used as a 
combined stable and car- 
riage repository. Still see- 
ing other opportunities Mr. 
Abbott built around a 
quadrangle a blacksmith 
and wheelwright factory, 
a carriage factory with 
painting department, still 
another stable and a capa- 
cious residence. In the 


Building various manufacturing 





C. H. Abbott's Carriage Factory 


plants carriages and wagons are 
turned out complete and repairing 
done. 

Quite recently Mr. Abbott, who, 
for some time, has been sole owner 
of the business, disposed of his liv- 
ery business but has added still other 
and distinct interests, notably that of 
wood for fuel. When the coal strike 


was on Mr. Abbott was prepared for 
the emergency, and day after day he 
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sent carloads of wood to the city 
markets. In the past year he has 
built a new residence in Derry, 
which, with its accessories, is on an 
extensive scale, and in every way a 
fine abode. 

Aside from the town residence the 
family has a beautiful summer home 
at Wells beach, the distinctive name 
of which is ‘‘ The Eldredge.’’ 

Mr. Abbott built for the town of 
Derry all of its present efficient fire 
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apparatus including the fire depart- 
ment house. 
Mrs. Abbott was Miss Emma A. 
Davis, daughter of W. W. Davis of 
Warner. 





They have two sons and a 


daughter. The eldest son, William 
Wallace, is in business with his 
father. The daughter, Ethel E., 


was married, the present season, to 
George Marcus Burdette. 
in Derry. 

Among the analytical and consult- 
ing chemists of New Hampshire none 
stands higher in tested abilities and 


They live 
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attainments than Prof. Edmund R. 
Angell of Derry. The simple fact 
that for almost a score of years he 
was the chemist to the New Hamp- 
shire state board of health is evi- 
dence of his repute throughout the 
state. He has appeared as an expert 
repeatedly in New Hampshire trials 
of capital cases and justices of the 
state courts have borne unreserved 
testimony as to his ability and cor- 
rectness as such. 


Professor Angell has, at Derry Cen- 
tre, a large and completely equipped 
laboratory, and in addition to pro- 
fessional work he manufactures an 
acetylene gas machine of his own in- 
vention, and also the widely known 
almond cream bearing his name. 
His acetylene gas machine is easily 
the most efficient apparatus of the 
kind yet introduced, and its use is 
most successful. It is noted for 
economy, brilliancy and steadiness 
of light, and thoroughness of con- 
struction. 
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Prof. Edn 


Professor Angell was born in North 
Scituate, R. I., October 4, 1848, the 
son of Edmund R. and Susan (Dex- 
ter) Angell. His first American an- 
cestor. was a friend and adherent of 
Roger Williams and one of his Rhode 
Island colonists. After attending the 
district schools of his native town 
young Angell entered the Lapham 
Institute, so long noted among Rhode 
Island institutions of learning, and 
there completed a college preparatory 
course. The college of his choice 
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was Bates, Lewiston, Me., and from 
this he graduated in 1873. Upon 
graduation he enrolled asa student 
in the Cobb Divinity school, Lewis- 
ton, and at the same time as a di- 
vinity student tutored in mathematics 
at Bates college. After two years in 
the divinity school he left to become 
a teacher in the Castine, Me., high 
school, where he remained for one 
year. He then went to Derry, which 
has remained to this day his home. 
From 1876-'95, nine years, he was 
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the principal of Pinkerton academy. 
He has been a selectman of Derry, 


and in 1891 was a member of the 
state legislature. He is an Odd 
Fellow, belongs to the Knights of 
Pythias, and the Red Men. He 


married, in 1873, Miss Lizzie James 
of Lewiston, Me. 
son, Ralph H. 

In the Hotel Fenton Derry has one 
of the most attractive and best kept 
hotels in New Hampshire. It was 
completed and opened for business in 


They have one 


the present season, and therefore con- 
tains in its equipment and furnish- 
ing the newest ideas in hotel man- 
agement. Its landlord is Charles A. 
Piper, whose life business has been 
that of hotel management, having 
the landlord of 
Charlemont and Athol in Massachu- 
setts, and Putnam, Conn. In Athol 
he years 
the Commercial House, one of the 
largest hotels in central 
setts. 


been houses in 


managed for some six 
Massachu- 
For the past five years he has 
lived in Derry and has built up an 
extensive the 
In short, he is a 
natural born hotel keeper, and no 
guest of Hotel Fenton has ever de- 
parted from it except as an enthusias- 
tic friend. 


acquaintance with 


traveling public. 


Every room in Hotel Fenton, its 
hallways, baths, sample rooms and 
all, is heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity. Its furnishings, deco- 
rations, and facilities are neat, new, 
and in the best of taste. Its billiard 
hall is in a building separate from 
the main structure, so that guests 
are secure from the sound of cue and 
ball. The hotel are con- 
venient, yet not so near as to in any 
manner annoy guests. 


The hotel property is owned by 


stables 
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Converse H. Abbott, who takes a 
decided interest in the success of 
Landlord Piper. Already have Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Piper decided upon 
a material and early enlargement of 
the house and the grounds of the 
hotel permit of the proposed exten- 
sion to the best possible advantage. 
The location of the hotel is excep- 
tionally convenient to the electric 
railway terminus, the railroad sta- 
tion, and post-office. 

For near a quarter of a century 
Charles Wheeler Abbott has been 
a progressive, representative, and 
valued citizen of Derry. Not that 
he is an old man now, for he is but 
just forty with the best of his years 
presumably before him, and if he 
makes as good use of his prophetic 
future as he has of the past he will, 
indeed, make life a success. He 
was born in New London, May 1o, 
1863, the son of Thomas Burpee and 
Mehetible (Kidder) Abbott. He is 
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a brother of Converse H. and Ernest 
L. Abbott of Derry, and the three 
sons have done their parents credit 
as well as themselves. 

Charles W. Abbott attended the 
schools of New London when in his 
boyhood, and at the age of fifteen, in 
1878, went to Derry where he at- 
tended Pinkerton academy, taking a 
full college preparatory course. He 
entered Tufts college with the class 
of ’85, but left at the close of his 
sophomore year. Upon leaving col- 
lege he became a salesman in the 
Boston clothing store of Robert T. 
Almy, remaining there five years. 
In 1888 he returned to Derry and 
began the clothing business for him- 
self which he continued with marked 
success for thirteen years, when he 
retired to give greater attention to 
his real estate and other affairs. 

From the first his has been an 
active participation in the affairs of 
Derry, and each proposition designed 
for the upbuilding of the town has 
found in him an earnest advocate 
and supporter. In 1892 he was com- 
missioned by Governor Smith a lieu- 
tenant in the Pillsbury guards, the 
local militia company of the time. 
In 1899 he received the Republican 
nomination to the legislature and 
was elected. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed justice of the Derry police 
court but resigned in September last. 
He is a Mason, Odd Fellow, and 
Knight of Pythias. He is a dele- 
gate from Derry to the state consitu- 
tional convention. For several years 
past, and particularly in the present 
year, Mr. Abbott has been an exten- 
sive developer of Derry real estate, 
and among her new buildings of this 
season is a beautiful residence for 
himself on Abbott street, so named 
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in honor of 
Ernest L. 


himself and _ brother, 
In 1887 he married Miss 
Emma Hudson Perkins, daughter of 
Washington Perkins of Londonderry. 
They have one son. 

Among the more recent additions 
to the merchants of Derry and its in- 
habitants is Amos L. Proctor, dealer 
in groceries, meats, and provisions. 





Amos L. Proctor 


His store and market are among 
the largest in southern New Hamp- 
shire and a large force of men and 
teams are required by his trade. He 
is a trained and experienced mer- 
chant having carried on _ business 
from early manhood. He was born 
May 19, 1851, in Rockingham, Vt., 
the son of Nathan and Hannah 
(Dorance) Proctor, and is related 
to Senator Proctor and family of 
Vermont. He attended the schools 
of his native town and a course 


in Chester (Vt.) academy. From 


school he went into the village store 
and post-office as a clerk, remaining 
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as such for three years. From the 
store and post-office he went to his 
father’s farm, pursuing the work for 
five years. Next he formed a co- 
partnership in the provision business 
under the firm name of Bidwell & 
Proctor. 
on 


This business was carried 
for three years in Charlestown, 
N. H., at the close of which it was 
removed to Bellows Falls, Vt., and 
continued for two years as a co- 
Mr. be- 
came sole owner and continued the 
business alone for four years, when 
he sold out and went to Somerville, 
Mass. 


partnership when Proctor 


Here he opened a grocery 
and provision store and continued 
the same for nearly twelve years. 
He went to Derry last February and 
bought the grocery and 


store of Morse & Tenny. 


provision 
The store 
is centrally located, and the business 
under Mr. Proctor has greatly in- 
creased in the current year. 

He was married in 1874 to Miss 
Emma A. Bidwell, daughter of 
George C. and Ruth Noble Bidwell 
of Rockingham, Vt. They have two 
sons and a daughter. The eldest 
son is in business with his father. 
The second son, Clarence D., is a 
member of the freshman class at Har- 
vard. The church home of the fam- 
ily is the Universalist. 

In the east village of Derry is 
the pleasantly situated and spacious 
three-story building once the dormi- 
tory of the Adams Female Institute, 
which was founded by Mary Lyon 
prior to her greater work at Mt. 
Holyoke seminary on the Connecti- 
cut river. For years the Adams In- 
stitute flourished and did much to 
build up East Derry, but to-day the 
institution is one of the town's school 
buildings and the dormitory newly 
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furnished and rebuilt is the summer 
hotel of Sadie K. Pettingill, who, 
through several exceptionally suc- 
cessful seasons, has demonstrated her 
ability to manage a hotel. East 
Derry is simply an ideal place for 
the summer visitors as it is quiet, 
clean, and neat. The distinctive 
name of the hotel is ‘‘ The Elms,’’ 
and it is most appropriately named. 
The house has forty rooms, is lighted 
by electricity, has broad verandas, 
and the electric cars pass the door. 





The hotel grounds comprise three 
acres, and all the milk, cream, fruit, 
and vegetables brought to the hotel 
tables are home products. Mrs. Pet- 
tingill, in addition to her manage- 
ment of ‘‘ The Elms,’’ owns and con- 
ducts the largest public dining rooms 
in West Derry. This is a new ven- 
ture, but her success at “ The Elms” 
is assurance that she will successfully 
manage the new enterprise. 

In Harry L. Benson Derry has a 
young merchant of whom it is justly 
proud. He is the youngest mer- 
chant in town, but he has the train- 
ing, the sound judgment, the energy, 
and the good will of the people to 
guarantee him success. He is just 
twenty-seven, having been born in 
Londonderry, October 27, 1875. His 
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parents were Andrew J. and Ruth 
Johnson (Page) Benson. He at- 
tended the public schools until he 
was fifteen, when he entered upon 
active life as clerk in a pharmacy. 
He worked as such in Derry, Con- 
cord, and Lawrence, and in addition 





took a course at the National L[usti- 
tute of Pharmacy. Interested in his 
calling he threw his whole energy 
into his work made decided 
Eventually the oppor- 
tunity came to him to manage an 
old established drug store in Derry, 


and later he 


and 
progress. 


bought the business. 
located in the Derry 
National Bank building, and is not 
only convenient to the public but in 
Mr. Benson 
is a member of the Red Men and of 
the State Pharmaceutical association. 
He married, October, 1901, Miss 
Sadie Z. Goss of Manchester. 

As a contractor and builder Calvin 
H. Bradford has had much to do 


The store is 


every way attractive. 
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with the new industrial Derry and 
the years of the immediate past have 
been most active ones for him. Yet 
his whole career in his chosen call- 
ing has been a busy and thrifty one. 
Not once since he served his ap- 
prenticeship has he had occasion to 
go out and solicit a day’s work, but 
summer and winter work has come to 
him without the asking. Derry is 
his native town and his natal day 
August 23, 1859. His parents were 
Thomas L. and Emily Bradford. 
He was reared on the paternal farm 
in Derry and attended the public 
schools. At seventeen he began his 
apprenticehip in the carpenter’s trade, 
which ever since has been his call- 
ing. In his first year as a carpenter 
he was paid fifty cents a day, the 
second year ninety cents, and the 
third year one dollar. As a journey- 
man he has worked in many of the 
towns and cities of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. 
contract in 
quired a year 


He had charge 
Boston that re- 
for its completion. 
His rugged honesty and fidelity to 
every trust have gained for him the 


of one 


unbounded confidence of his towns- 


men. Among his numerous con- 
tracts the past season was the build- 
ing of the new addition to the fac- 
tory of Perkins, Hardy & Co. This 
addition comprised a total of near 
ten thousand superficial and 
gives to the plant nearly an acre of 
floor The dwellings Mr. 
Bradford has had the contract for 


comprise in their total twenty-three 


feet, 


space. 


tenements. 

Asa citizen of Derry he is held in 
highest esteem. He has served the 
constable and 


the 


town as is ever an 


active worker in temperance 


cause. 


In the last campaign he was 
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the candidate of the Prohibition party 
for senator from the nineteenth dis- 
trict. He has served his church, 
the Derry Baptist, as one of its dea- 
cons for six years. On June 23, 
1881, he married Mary L. Eaton of 
Haverhill, 


Mass. ‘They have two 
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Sunapee, February 2, 1860, but lived 
there only in infancy as the family 
removed to New London. It was 
there he passed his school-boy life, 
which included a course in the lit- 
erary and scientific institute of that 
town. In 1878 the family took up 





sons aged, respectively, nineteen and 
twelve. He belongs to the society 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and has filled 
the chair three years as governor. 
He is a member of the Knights of 
Malta, the Red 
and American 


ten years 


Men, the Grange, 
Mechanics, and 
active in the ranks 
councils of the Good Templars. 

Ernest L. Abbott, brother of Con- 
verse H. and Charles W. Abbott, is, 
like them, thoroughly and conspicu- 
ously representative of the new and 
thriving Derry. He is at present the 
resident manager of the Lafayette 
Mineral Spring Company and also 
active in real estate interests. The 
son of Thomas B. and Mehitable 
(Mudgett) Abbott, he was born in 


G. M.—25 


for 
and 
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its residence in Derry and young 
Abbott became a student in Pinker- 
ton academy, graduating therefrom 
in 1880. Upon leaving school he be- 
came associated with his father in 
the shoe box manufacturing business 
and remained at this for a number of 
years, 

grocery 


leaving to engage in the 
on own ac- 
count, and as grocer he remained for 
four years, when he sold to the Annis 
Grain and Lumber Company. He 
remained with them for two years 
after the sale, when he became iden- 
tified with the Lafayette Mineral 
Spring Company as the resident 
manager. He has just moved into 
an attractive and substantial new 


residence on Abbott street, named 


business his 
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for himself and brother, Charles W. 
In 1883 he married Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Clement of Derry. They have 
two children, a boy and girl. Mr. 
Abbott belongs to the local lodge of 
Odd Fellows, while the Derry Bap- 
tist is the church home of the family. 

In Alexander B. Wark, D. D. S., 
Derry has not only a skilled and ex- 


perienced dentist, but a citizen who 





is held in genuine esteem for the 
man that he is. Sincere in his per- 
sonal life and ready at all times to do 
all in his power to advance the inter- 
ests of Derry, one hears naught but 
good of him from his fellow-towns- 
men. He was born in Inverness, 
P. Q., in October, 1863, the son of 
Finley and Hannah Wark. 

At an early age he began the ac- 
tive work of life by employment in a 
saw- and grist-mill. At twenty-two 
he left home with Lancaster as his 
objective point. Here he worked at 
various callings for a few years, 
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eventually entering the dental office 
of his brother, A. W. Wark. His 
leisure hours were improved by gen- 
eral study so diligently pursued that 
he gained thereby a well-grounded 
general knowledge. In 1891 he be- 
came a student in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) College of Dental Surgery, 
and while still enrolled as a student 
he opened a dental office in the town 
of Antwerp, O. He completed his 
course in dentistry in 1895, and in 
the fall of 1896 went to Derry and 
opened an office. In the succeeding 
January he lost the entire effects in 
his office by fire. In time he hada 
reéquiped office in which he has con- 
tinued with flattering success to this 
day. 

Dr. Wark is a member of Antwerp 
(Ohio) lodge of Masons; a member 
of Echo lodge of Odd _ Fellows, 
Derry, and of the local Masonic order 
of the Eastern Star. In 
married Miss Anna, daughter of 
George and Justine Richardson of 
Antwerp. They have three children. 
Both he and Mrs. Wark are mem- 


bers of St. Luke’s M. E. church, 
Derry. 


1895 he 


In these recent years it has come 
to pass that about every town of 
any size and pretension has its pub- 
lic bowling alleys and Derry is no 
exception because of the enterprise 
and business discernment of Fred M. 
Blake, whom pretty much every one 
in Derry knows as ‘'father.’’ Mr. 
Blake is a native of Sanbornton, son 
of John D. and Lucy (Moses) Blake. 
His school days were passed in Deer- 
field, whither his parents had re- 
moved and now live. In early man- 
hood he began work at the shoe 
business, eventually coming into the 
employ of W. S. & R. W. Pillsbury. 
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His bowling alleys are in Abbott hall 
and were completed this season. The 
hall is eighty-four by thirty-six feet 
in dimensions, and the alleys are the 
Narragansett standard pattern. The 
hall also contains a fine billiard table 
outfit. 

One of the sights of Klm street, 
Manchester, the queen city of the 
Granite state, is the men's clothing 
store of Charles M. Floyd. It is 
probably the largest store of its kind 
in New Hampshire, yet extensive as 
it is it represents only one of vari- 
ous commercial and industrial enter- 
prises of Mr. Floyd. Were one to 
seek the home of Mr. Floyd he 
would find the house with its 
grounds on Union street one of the 
most expensive and beautiful in all 
Manchester, noted as it is for costly 
residences and great wealth. Pursu- 
ing his inquiries respecting Mr. 
Floyd, he would be told that he is a 
director of the Manchester National 
bank, a trustee of the great Amos- 
keag Saving bank, a director of the 
Manchester Building and Loan asso- 
ciation, and that one year ago he 
bought out the Manchester Sash and 
Blind company, reorganized it, and 
secured its incorporation as the Derry- 
field company, was elected its presi- 
dent, and that it to-day gives em- 
ployment to one hundred people, 
being the largest plant of its kind 
in the state, and further he would be 
told that he was the president and 
chairman of the East Side company 
which built the shoe factory of the 
George H. McElwain company, the 
largest plant of its kind in the city, 
and that he was active in the devel- 
opment of real estate in various 
parts of the city. Again, would he 
be told that scarcely more than a 


score of years ago Mr. Floyd was a 
poor boy in his native town of Derry, 
that he knew in very truth what 
manner of thing pinching poverty is; 
the kind of poverty that prevented 
his going to school after his thir- 
teenth year, and that his great busi- 
ness success has been achieved prin- 
cipally in the short space of fourteen 
years. His career would seem to 





show that there are as good chances 
for young men in New Hampshire as 
elsewhere in the country. 

Mr. Floyd’s birthplace in Derry is 
about one mile east of the First Con- 
gregational church, East Derry. His 
parents were Sewall and Sarah J. 
(Sleeper) Floyd, and he was born 
June 5, 1861. Both parents were 
born and lived their entire lives in 
Derry, and in Derry their son owns a 
farm and country home to-day. As 
a boy, before he had reached his 
teens, young Floyd worked on the 
neighborhood farms and in the shoe 
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factory of Col. W.S. Pillsbury. In 
early manhood he worked at carpen- 
tering for some months, but at the 
age of twenty he became a clerk in a 
Haverhill, Mass., hardware store and 
remained thus for three years. He 
then became a clerk in a clothing 
store in the same city for a period 
of three and a half years. From 
Haverhill he went to Manchester and 
bought out the clothing store of 
Cumner & Company. In 1893 he 
bought the Manchester One Price 
Clothing company’s store, then as 
now located in the Straw building, 
corner of Elm and Manchester streets. 
It was the largest store of the kind in 
the state and at the time of its pur- 
chase Mr. Floyd was only in his 
early thirties, for he is but forty-two 
to-day. When once he had taken 
up his residence in Manchester he 
entered heartily into the life of the 
city. He was instrumental in the 
organization of the Calumet club, a 
social association, and president of 
its committee that built its $35,000 
club house on Lowell street. He 
belongs to the Derryfield club, also a 
social organization. He is a Mason 
and an Odd Fellow, belongs to the 
Knights of Pythias, Elks, Grange, 
and other bodies. He was a mem- 
ber of the state senate of 1899, and 
served as chairman respectively of 
the Education and Banking com- 
mittees. In 1886 he married Miss 
Carrie Atwood of Haverhill. They 
have one girl, Marion B. The fam- 
ily church is the Franklin Street 
Congregational. 

The legal profession in Derry has 
for its leader Greenleaf K. Bartlett, 
one who is likewise active in the 
general affairs of the town. He be- 
longs to a family long identified with 
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Derry life. At the recent state elec- 
tion he was elected to the legislature, 
and without question he will be one 
of the strong men of the house. 

Derry is justly appreciative of its 
merchants and their fine marts of 
trade. Prominent among these is 
the furniture and carpet house of 
L. H. Pillsbury & Son. Leonard 
Hobart Pillsbury, the senior member 
of the firm, belongs to the London- 
derry family of the name, the son of 
the late Rev. Stephen Pillsbury. As 
a student in Exeter academy he en- 
listed in 1862 and joined Company 
A, Ninth New Hampshire Regiment, 
and was immediately commissioned a 
captain. He was with his regiment 
until the close of the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, when he resigned and re- 
turned home on account of ill health. 
He went to Kansas on two different 
occasions and was for several years a 
land surveyor in that state. He was 
for some years United States deputy 
commissioner for the district of Ten- 
nessee, residing during the time in 
Memphis. At the close of his official 
life in Tennessee he returned to 
Derry, which has ever since been his 
home. 

The hardware store of May & Neal 
is among the leading mercantile in- 
terests of the town. The firm car- 
ries not only a varied line of mer- 
chandise, but a most extensive one. 
Both members of the firm are widely 
known in and about Derry and both 
are likewise popular in the commu- 
nity. 

FACTS ABOUT DERRY. 
Approximate population, 5,000. 
Gain in population, 1880-90, 22 

per cent.; 1890-1900, 32 per cent. 


Estimated gain in number of inhabi- 
tants in last two years, 1,500. 




















The building operations for 1902 
include one shoe factory, employing 
700 people; the addition to another 
shoe factory of 10,000 superficial 
feet; and the construction of 93 
dwellings and tenements, business 
houses, and the like. 

The total amount invested in new 
buildings during 1902 aggregates 
$350,000. 

Over 250,000 people live within a 
radius of 20 miles of Derry railroad 
station. 

One and a quarter hours from Bos- 
ton; one half hour from Manchester ; 
one half hour from Lawrence. 

Four trains daily each way over 
the Manchester & Lawrence division 
of the Boston & Maine road. 

All trains stop at Derry. 

All its villages connected by elec- 
tric street railway. 

Over seven miles of concrete side- 
walks within the town. 

Every street and highway between 
villages lighted by electricity. 

A public water supply by driven 
wells. Supply inexhaustible and 
purity of water practically absolute. 

A public sewerage system. 

A new municipal building practi- 
cally determined upon. 

A public library of over 5,000 
books. 

The home of Pinkerton academy, 
an institution affording both sexes 
classical, English, and _ scientific 
courses of the most comprehensive 
natures. Its equipment and facilities 
are unsurpassed by any institution of 
its class in America, and is so mu- 
nificently endowed that tuition is 
merely nominal, that is, six dollars 
per term, or eighteen dollars a year. 

The topography of Derry is such 
that it can and does grow in all direc- 
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tions with practically its whole sur- 
face available for building purposes. 

It is a centre of a magnificent farm- 
ing country in which grows to a rare 
perfection every kind of fruit, veget- 
able, and grain common to the tem- 
perate zone. 

Derry has the second largest 
creamery in the world. 

It has an agricultural fair associa- 
tion that in the current season has 
held its fifty-second annual exhi- 
bition. 

It has a lodge and Royal Arch 
Chapter of the Masonic order, Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Grange, 
Red Men, Daughters of American 
Revolution, Woman's club, G. A.R., 
and other fraternal organizations. 

Two Congregational, two Metho- 
dist, one Episcopal, one Universal- 
ist, one Baptist, and one Roman 
Catholic church organizations. 

A post-office in each of its three 
villages, each a money order office, 
while one has an international money 
order department. 

A National bank,—the Derry Na- 
tional. 

Steps taken for the establishment 
of a savings bank. 

A cooperative building association 
(incorporated). 

An organized fire department and 
hydrant service. 

Low fire insurance rate. 

Economical yet progressive man- 
agement of town affairs. 

A public school system of the 
highest character. 

One weekly paper,—Derry New’. 

Each of the three villages has its 
hotel—The Fenton, West Derry; 
Hildreth Hall, Derry Centre; The 
Elms, East Derry. 

Local freight electric railway. 
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A lake, Tsienneto park, and pa- Express office. 
vilion. Western Union telegraph office. 
Many points of marked historic Local and long distance telephone 
interest. offices. 
Beautiful drives and walks in Weekly payments by local manu- 
every direction. facturing companies. 
Cheap electric power for manufac- A first-class brass band. 
turing purposes. A first-class orchestra. 


THE LEGEND OF DUNFERMLINE. 
By F. W. Condon. 


’Round a ruined Scottish abbey, 
Just a few miles to the north 
Of the seaport town Queen's Ferry 
And the famous Firth of Forth, 
Clings a beautiful tradition 
Of how Malcolm Canmore met, 
Married, and became the idol 
Of the Princess Margaret. 


Driven from the throne of England 
By the cruel hand of fate, 
She and her imperial parents 
Left their country and estate ; 
But the rugged heart of Canmore, 
Touched with feeling unforeseen, 
In his splendid regal palace 
Made the fugitive his queen. 


Influenced by her entreaties, 
Founded he a stately church 

Where the Culdee monks assembled 
For devotional research. 

And this spot he designated 
For the royal sepulture, 

Where the majesty of Scotland 
Should eternally endure. 
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Fortune frowned upon the project, 
And the king, iu after years, 

Dying, found a grave in Tynemouth, 
Sadly distant from his peers. 

Margaret, crushed and broken-hearted, 
Was the first of royal rank 

To be buried in the abbey 
On Dunfermline’s craggy bank, 

Which her kingly husband’s mandate 
Had appointed for his own 

And the resting-place of others 
Who should sit on Scotland’s throne. 


Afterwards, when Alexander, 
Next along the royal line, 
Saw the edifice completed 
And established there a shrine, 
Brought he back bold Malcolm’s body 
To the grand Dunfermline vault 
Where the sainted queen lay sleeping— 
Death had served but to exalt. 


Next, another Alexander 
Built a new and nobler shrine, 
Richer than its predecessor, 
And of royalty the sign. 
Here were to be moved the relics 
a Of the pious Margaret, 
And two kingdoms sang the glory 
Of the abbey’s amulet. 


Pomp and pageantry imposing 
Marked the ritual event— 

But the form was interrupted 
By a startling incident. 


Solemn was the long procession, 
Such as mortal seldom sees— 
Kings and princes, gravely leading 

Noblemen of all degrees. 


With this long cortége for escort, 
And the monks as solemn van, 

Reverentially the progress 
Toward the new abode began. 
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’Twixt the east piers of the old church, 
Rich with incised ornament, 

Was the tomb of Malcolm Canmore— 
To his life a monument. 

As the saint-queen's gorgeous coffin, 
With its fittings ponderous, 

Passed between these massive columns 
To the king's sarcophagus, 

Suddenly it grew so heavy 
That the bearers, in dismay, 

Were compelled to rest their burden 
By the side of Canmore's clay. 


Consternation was engendered 
All along the pompous train, 
For the bearers of the coffin 
Could not raise it up again. 
Terror seized the dignitaries, 
. And they knew not what it meant— 
Far were they from understanding 
This delay and its portent, 
Till a wise ecclesiastic 
Self-control recovering, 
Made suggestion that the bearers 
Move the casket of the king. 


Instantly, each heavy coffin 
Was removed from off its base 

And conveyed without an effort 
To the final resting-place. 


* * * * * * * 


Near the corse of sainted sovereign, 
Bones uncanonized have not 
Been accounted profanation 
Of that sacred burial spot ; 
For the tenor of tradition 
Scotchmen never will forget 
Is that Malcolm entered heaven 
By the grace of Margaret. 


’T is another repetition 
Of a queen’s devoted life, 
And ‘‘the unbelieving husband 
Saved by the believing wife.”’ 














THE 





SIGNIFICANCE 





OF CHRISTMAS. 


Ly Frederick Warren Fenkins. 


ITH the close of the year 
come the Christmas holi- 
days, just as we are about 
to step out of the known 

into the unknown, with new plans, 
new hopes, and new resolutions. It 
is this greatest holiday of the year 
that unites the whole Christian world 
celebration of the 
At no other time of 
the year is there such harmony of 
thought and perfect a 


into one joyful 
Saviour’s birth. 


feeling, so 


union of Christian people, and so lit- 
tle thought given to sect and creed in 
the great enjoyment and appreciation 
of Christmas. 





By far the greatest anniversary of 
the year, it is also the oldest custom 
which to-day survives as a national 
holiday. The first authentic account 
of the observation is in the time of 
the Emperor Commodus (180-190), 
over seventeen hundred years ago. 
There was, however, at this time no 
uniformity in the date of the celebra- 
tion,—it is not until the latter part of 
the fourth century that the present 
Christmas day was finally chosen as 
the time for the great birthday ob- 
servance. 

As to the choice of this period of 
the year it is strange to note the 
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heathen ideas which were blended and 
softened by Christian belief, result- 
ing in the choice of this greatest holi- 
day. That this day upon which we 
observe Christmas is not the real 
‘*natale’’ or natal day is, of course, 
evident. In December the rainy sea- 
sou of Judea sets in, so that the shep- 
herds could hardly be watching their 
flocks by night. The choice was 
largely the result of heathen belief 
and custom, the most powerful in- 
fluences which resulted in the choice 
of the twenty-fifth of December as 
the day on which to rejoice, were 
heathen in the extreme, so that our 
Christmas of to-day, while the spirit 
and thought back of all is Christian, 
has much of the heathen symbolism 
blended into its Christian observance. 

Almost all the heathen nations re- 
garded the winter solstice as the great 
turning point of the year,—the be- 
ginning of a renewed life and fresh 
activity, not only of the powers of 
nature, but of the gods. It was the 
resurection, the death of the old win- 
ter followed by the promised new life 
of spring. The Romans celebrated 
this auspicious change with the fes- 
tivities of the Saturnalia, while in 
the north the Celts and Germans, to 
whom the change after the rigors of 
their northern winters was particu- 
larly pleasant, celebrated with the 
joyous season known as Yule. From 
the earliest time the Germans held 
this great Yule feast in commemora- 
tion of the return of the fiery sun, be- 
lieving that during the twelve nights 
from the 25th of December to the 6th 
of January they could trace the move- 
ments and interferences on earth of 
the great Odin, Berohita, and other 
powerful divinities. In the ever- 
green with which we decorate our 
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homes and churches, and in the 
Christmas trees laden with gifts for 
our friends, we have the relics of the 
symbols by which our heathen Ger- 
man forefathers manifested their faith 
in the returning sun to clothe the 
earth with green, and to hang abund- 
ant new fruit on the trees. 

The Roman church on beginning 
its mission of civilization made no at- 
tempt to change a festival so deeply 
rooted as this, and adopted it as 
Christmas, changing its significance 
entirely, softening the heathen cus- 
toms, and giving it the Christian ele- 
ment which is the keynote of the ob- 
servance to-day. It was no longer 
the simple delight at the prospect of 
a new spring, the material conquest 
of the sun over a cold and frozen 
earth, but Christian joy at the rising 
of the Son of God bringing renewed 
life to all. And the Christmas tree 
of our sturdy German ancestors was 
not discountenanced, but its heavily- 
laden branches no longer meant the 
promise of abundant fruitage but the 
greatest gift of God,—His Son. 

And so down through the ages, 
this beautiful spirit of Christmas has 
come, pouring itself out, making men 
better, and the world in which they 
lived. Men have not always had re- 
ceptive souls, and the Christmas idea 
has not at all times found waiting 
hearts to be quickened by the beauti- 
ful message. 

In the reign of Diocletian (284-305 
A. D.), while he was keeping court 
at Nicomedia, he heard of a goodly 
number of Christians gathered in the 


city to observe Christmas. Having 


ordered the doors closed he burned 
the building and all perished in the 
flames,—one of the atrocious crimes 
of which history is altogether too full. 
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From that early day down almost to 
our own time, the beautiful spirit of 
Christmas has had many a hardened 
heart to conquer, many a foolish pre- 
judice to smooth over, before it could 
get into the hearts of nations and 
bring its tidings of peace and good- 
will. 

In our own country it is only 
within a century that the obser- 
vance of Christmas has been given 
much thought, Thanksgiving being 
a much older institution in New 
England than the feast of the na- 
tivity. The sturdy old Puritan was 
ever ready to fast or to give thanks 
for all the a kind 
Providence,—we have an excellent 
account of their first Thanksgiving 
on New England shores. But the 
idea of Christmas savored too much 
of the Church of England, of grand 
choral service and impressive ritual. 
To them God was not a mere ideal 
but a reality. They despised the 
rich traditions of the Episcopal 
church, they cared not for human 
meditation, and scorned all the cere- 
monious homage of other sects. 
Theirs was a personal God to talk 
with face to face, and to know Him, 
to love Him, and to serve Him was 
the great end and the aim of their 
lives. ‘‘ The Puritan conception of 
religion brought the individual soul 
face to face with God.’’ The ser- 
vices of the hated Church of England 
were to them a superficial substitute 
for the real soul worship, and they 
rejected it with contempt. We may 
be surprised if we will,—we may 
even regret that the real significance 
of this beautiful Christmas idea had 
not penetrated into their sturdy lives. 
Yet we cannot but admire their 
strength of conviction. Men who 


blessings of 


/ 


dared the tempest of wind and wave 
for three months, and then to take 
up their abode on_ inhospitable 
shores, simply for religious freedom, 
—such men can be trusted to live up 
to their convictions. 

Then, too, the Christmas holidays 
of England at this time were not so 
much Christian observances as times 
of excess, so that there was really 
much truth in the stinging criticism 
of Cotton Mather when he expressed 
his hatred of the “ wanton Bacchanal- 
lian Christmases,’’ spent in “‘ rev- 


eling, dicing, carding, masking, 
mumming, consumed in compota- 
tions, in interludes, in excess of 


wine, in mad mirth.’’ 

Of the first Puritan Christmas in 
New England we know almost noth- 
ing except that it was spent in work, 
—in the erecting of ‘‘ ye first house 
for common use to receive them 
and their goods.’’ On the following 
Christmas we find in Governor Brad- 
ford's ‘‘ History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion’’ a passage ‘‘of mirth’’ rather 
‘‘then of waight.’’ ‘‘On ye day 
called Christmas-day, ye Govr. called 
them out to worke (as was used), 
but ye most of this new-company ex- 
cused themselves and said it wente 
against their consciences to work on 
yt day. So ye Govr. tould them that 
if they made it mater of conscience 
he would spare them till they were 
better informed. So he led away ye 
rest and left them; but when they 
came home at noone from their 
worke, he found them in ye streete 
at play, openly; some pitching ye 
barr, & some at stoole-ball and shuch 
sports. So he went to them and 
tooke away their implements, and 
tould them that was against his con- 
science, that they should play & 
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others worke. If they made ye keep- 
ing of it mater of devotion, let them 
kepe their houses, but ther should be 
no gameing or revelling in ye streets. 
Since which time nothing hath been 
attempted that way, at least openly.’’ 

And the observance of Christmas 
did not grow in favor, as time passed 
on, but the Puritan grew to hate it 
more and more until it came to the 
pass that any one who observed it asa 
holiday was obliged to pay five shill- 
ings. Judge Sewall was very anx- 
ious to ‘‘ beate down every sprout of 
the Episcopacie,’’ and particularly 
energetic in showing his disapproval 
of any observance of the day. But it 
was not many years before services 
began to be held in Boston,—the 
spirit of Christmas was getting a 
foothold and penetrating through the 
unnatural hardness of the Puritan 
heart and was bringing messages of 
peace and good cheer. Within the 
last century the observance of the an- 
niversary has spread over the whole 
country as the great festal day of the 
year. 

The Italian natale, with its sur- 
roundings of art and priceless treas- 
ure; the French Noel, celebrated 
with poetry and song; the German 
Weihnachtsfest, with blazing yule 
log and heavily-laden Christmas 
tree; the English Christmas, with 
twelve days of feasting and open hos- 
pitality,—all join hearts in the great 
feast of the Nativity. And in 
America, where all nationalties and 
creeds are as one, all these different 
people celebrate the great holiday ac- 
cording to the customs of their father- 
land, and throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, for that day, at 
least, the hearts of the people are in 
unison. 
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And what is the meaning of it all? 
Do we make a Christian holiday of it 
or a time of pleasure and relaxation 
from work only? Do we realize the 
significance of Christmas? Only 
once have the ears of men heard 
the heavenly strain, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth, peace, 
good-will to men.’’ Down through 
the ages this manifestation has made 
itself heard in song and story, and 
still it rings in the ears of men. The 
words are plain and simple, we can- 
not mistake them if we would,—we 
sometimes hear but do not heed. 
‘*Glory to God in the highest,’’—the 
civilized world never doubts to whom 
to “ascribe all honor, might, majesty, 
and dominion, now and _ forever,’’ 
but does it heed the tidings of peace 
on earth, good will toward men ? 
We take pride in our battleships and 
fortifications ; we build death-dealing 
guns, and study improved methods 
of warfare—are these things to bring 
tidings of peace and good will to all 
men? Let us think fora moment of 
the meaning of it all. And in our 
relations, man to man, when the con- 
ventional is removed, when selfish- 
ness and jealousy is forgotten and the 
spirit of ever-ready criticism taken 
away, aud when simplicity and 
genuineness come into men’s lives, 
when charity in speech and thought 
are guides in passing judgment, and 
when the spirit of helpfulness is the 
rule and not the exception, then can 
people and nations rejoice, that the 
song of the ages has been sung and 
heard. As we step out of the past 


narrow year, into a future to be made 
broad if we will, what better resolu- 
tion can we make than to keep the 
spirit of Christmas in our hearts 
throughout the year? 











A MEREDITH MAIDEN. 
By lsabel Ambler Gilman. 


Dainty, little baby Beatrice ! 
In the portico she stands, 
Wafts a parting kiss to mamma, 
Waves her chubby little hands. 


Such a winsome little maiden, 
With the bluest laughing eyes 

Full of witchery and mischief, 
In an instant, oh, so wise. 


Such a lovely little princess 

With a wealth of sunny hair 
Falling like a golden halo 

Round her dimpled features fair. 


Such a merry little fairy 
With her pretty baby ways, 

Like a playful gleam of sunshine 
Making bright life’s gloomy days. 


Tiny, fragrant, human blossom, 
Little sunbean sent from heaven, 

Sweetest, truest of all blessings 
That to mortals can be given. 


A 


THE UNCONCEALABLE. 
By Mary M. Currier. 


He took his harp and smote the strings amain, 
He said, ‘‘ They shall not know the pain I feel.’’ 
He chose a merry fantasy of Spain, 
And gaily forth the notes began to peal— 
Or so he thought. But when to speech again 
His hearers did at length their lips unseal, 
Said one, ‘‘ Was ever heard so sad a strain ?’’ 








AT CAMP. 
By BE. Ml. Rix. 


The sun is setting in the drowsy west, 

And sweetly kissing vale and peak to rest ; 
The ripples, swashing on the sandy shore, 
Rechant the mem ’ries of the day that’s o'er, 
And softly whisper, as the daylight dies, 

Of all the day’s lost opportunities. 


The sun is rising o’er the eastern hills, 
And with its mellow light the valley fills ; 
And then, with all its tenderness of power, 
It sips the dew from every leaf and flower, 
Touches them tenderly and seems to say 
Be like these little flowers, be pure to-day. 


Be 


THE GEM. 
By Samuel Hoyt. 


Not in a circlet of gold 

On a maiden’s fair white hand 
Not in the womb of earth 

In the sunny Afric land ;— 


Nor yet in the oyster’s shell, 
Beneath the heaving sea, 
Is the gem of greatest price— 
The gem of gems for me. 


But far transcending all, 
Under the bending dome, 
Is the gem of true love, set 
In the circle of hearts at home. 


of 


























RAMBLES OF 


THE 


ROLLING YEAR. 


By C. C. Lord. 


RAMBLE XLIX. 


\ FOOT OF SNOW. 


HIS is the first week in De- 
cember. 





We are experien- 
the first days of the 
colloquially first month of 
December is not supposed 


cing 


winter. 


to be a warm month. It is not un- 
common for December to begin in 
the midst of snow. We are not dis- 
appointed in December if all the evi- 
dences of existing winter are exerted 
with power. 

December, however, is not of uni- 
form climatic aspects from year to 
year. There is a complex cause of 
this fact. It is, therefore, proper to 
specify some of the meteorological 
features of the present inceptive De- 
cember. The weather of New Eng- 
land is so variable there is almost 
always an opportunity for the con- 
templation of some one or more of its 
unique changes. 

Previously to the present week, the 
aspects of the approaching winter 
have been asserted with moderation. 
There has been a number of chills of 
only comparative severity, and sev- 
eral light flirts of snow have only 
succeeded in temporarily or par- 
tially whitening the local landscape. 
But now there is an emphatic dem- 
onstration of winter. There is a foot 
of snow upon the ground. As we 
look abroad and far over the sur- 


rounding expanse of country, the 


pure whiteness of the view is an 
earnest of the wintry fact that cannot 
be doubted or denied. 

There is a suggestion of sadness in 
the annually approaching winter. 
There is also a hint of gladness in 
the same progressive consummation. 
As we go out in the new, white 
snow, tossing its feathery particles to 
and fro as we make our way through 
its light, wreathy depth, we feel a 
spontaneous thrill of pleasure in the 
scene and the exercise. We are not 
alone in the essential experience. 
There are other people abroad to- 
day. Both old and young seem to 
be happily alert to-day. Even the 
most stolid ruralist is pleased. The 
average boy is hilarious. The snow 
is to-day the pledge of an expression 
of joy that proves that rural, out-door 
gratification is not wholly confined to 
any season of the year. 

Yet it were absurd to assume that 
the present popular expression of 
pleasure in the snow is purely esthetic 
in character. A plain farmer admits 
the cause of his gratification and 
says he is glad that there is ‘‘ goin’ 
to be some sleddin’.’’ The material 
exigencies of this life appeal to us 
all. A yeoman of somewhat scienti- 
fic reflection is pleased with the snow 
because ‘‘now it’s down we shall 
have it warmer.’’ The remark is 
truly suggestive. The air has been 
especially chill for the past few days, 
and now the atmosphere certainly 
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presents a more softened aspect. 
We are reminded that we have many 
times heard people speak as if a rise 
in the temperature of the air is the 
natural sequence of a storm of snow. 
We reflect and think how true and 
simple is the fact. The congealing 
moisture of the atmosphere parts 
with its latent heat, doubtless some- 
times to a degree appreciable by the 
ordinary sense of feeling. Though 
the popular world is full of supersti- 
tions regarding the weather, it some- 
times instinctively assumes a genuine 
scientific theorem. A truly humble 
and appreciative mind can often 
learn much from the traditions of an 
observing peasantry. 

There is a foot of snow. It isa 
beautiful snow. This is a fact be- 
cause the snow is really such. In 
other words, it is not sleet or hail. It 
fell from the sky only yesterday. It 
dropped rapidly, but softly, and in 
large flakes. While it was falling, 
one of our observing rural neighbors 
said, ‘‘ It won't last long. It comes 
in too big chunks.’’ He was right. 
Large snowflakes are not indicative 
of a prolonged fall. The storm of yes- 
terday expressed only an agitation of 
the lower regions of the atmosphere. 
Nor was the disturbance a violent 
one. There was a gentle conflict 
between opposite currents of air of 
different degrees of temperature. In 
consequence of a milder contention 
of the skies, a measure of suspended 
moisture was congealed into softly 
falling snow that filled the land be- 
low with an abundance of light flakes 
of fleecy whiteness. 

Let us for a moment give our 
thoughts to the contemplation of the 
present beautiful snow. We have 
spoken of its wreathy whiteness. Ob- 


serve the uniformity of its distribu- 
tion. The storm that yielded it was 
so gentle as to leave hardly the sug- 
gestion of a drift. The whole open 
landscape is mantled in a robe of 
immaculate purity. Thought con- 
ceives of nothing more symbolic of 
absolute refinement. But there is 
also an intensification of the present 
state of contemplative, ideal reflec- 
tion. As we cast our eyes upon the 
trees of the orchard and forest, we 
derive a thrill of imagination that 
partakes of the richness of fantasy. 
How captivating are the aspects of 
the light, wreathy snow as it rests in 
fanciful shapes upon the boughs and 
branches! Both deciduous and ever- 
green trees seem to strive with one 
another for the mastery of ideal, dec- 
orative art. Rosettes, wreaths, fes- 
toons, spangles,—all, intermingled 
and sparkling in the sunlight of the 
early day, make a scene appropriate 
for the transcendental endowments of 
a fairyland. 

The fairest scenes fade soonest. As 
we ramble, we observe that the rays 
of the ascending sun are overpower- 
ing the charms of the beautiful snow, 
which drops from the trees and set- 
tles upon the ground. We turn 
homeward reflecting upon the muta- 
bility of earthly things. 


RAMBLE L. 
\ COLD MORNING. 


This is a cold morning. There is 
no doubt of the fact. Everyone says 
it is a cold morning. The coldness 
of the morning is a frequent subject 
of popular remark. 

Thus we reflect as we go out. We 
were aware of the coldness before we 
went out. Yet the sharpness of the 
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air did not prevent us. All our life 
we have accustomed ourself to face 
all the general changes of weather in 
this locality. There has always been 
a fascination for us in a direct con- 
tact with the 


change. There is poetry in 


extremes of climatic 
the 
weather, as there is in most natural 
things. 

This morning we realize one phase 
of human life with special vividness. 
Man is a creature of moods. His 
moods depend very much upon his 
circumstances. A certain aggregate 
of human conditions tends invariably 
to induce a corresponding 
mental reflections. 


state of 
It often seems to 
us that people never think in winter 
just as they do in summer. We 
sometimes conceive that, if the ex- 
perience of intense cold were a con- 
stant one, human life would lose very 
much of its characteristic tenderness 
of feeling. If we were always sub- 
jected to the influences of winter, we 
should never realize a true summery 
state of the soul. This idea is en- 


forced upon our 


mind by a mere 
As trudge 
highway, enclosed 


incident. 
along the 


passing we 
from 
head to foot in a warm, heavy ulster, 
He 
concealed in 
clothing to a degree almost beyond 
recognition. 


we meet a neighbor in a sleigh. 
is also wrapped and 
Yet we know him and 
he knows us. He is one of our most 
Yet pass 
each other, and he gives us only a 
frigid nod. 


cordial neighbors. we 
We entertain no feelings 
on account of this cold 


We comprehend its cause. 


of censure 
civility. 
Indeed, our deference to him was as 
reserved as his to us. All the peo- 
ple in the highway are chilled in 
feelings this morning. There is, in 
fact, a suggestion of what society 
G. M.—26 
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would be if there were nothing but 
winter in the climatic world. 
This is a cold morning. 
statement must be 
tenser meaning. 


This 
an in- 
We have exper- 
ienced many cold mornings since the 
annual autumnal became 
more pronounced. It is not remark- 
able that there should be a merely 
cold morning in winter. But this 
is a specially cold morning. It is 
the occasion of a special reflection. 
It is the first morning this season to 
impress every one with an idea of a 
present, extreme bitterness of cold. 
The immanence of this fact is 
vividly impressed upon the consci- 
ousness of the public, which is think- 
ing and acting accordingly. 

Why is this morning so cold? 
This is a harder question than it first 
seems. 


allowed 


season 


There are so many neces- 
salty facts involved in the local cli- 
matic expression of a single day that 
none but a learned meteorologist can 
practically comprehend more than a 
few of them. The temperature this 
morning is not very low. 
cury hardly sinks to zero. 


The mer- 
Yet there 
is a brisk, sharp wind from the north- 
west, and it is the special cause of 
the present severity. 
more to the subject. 
mild. 


But there is 
Yesterday was 
There was a genial atmos- 
phere for winter and an unmistakable 
dampness of the air. 


clemency of 


There was 
such the atmosphere 
that some people even prophesied a 
continued warmth and thaw. From 
the warmer and moister precincts of 
the not distant Atlantic ocean floated 


moist clouds that shed a few drops 


of rain upon the snow-clad land. 
Then night came and the wind 
changed. The boreal influences of 


the northwest took command of the 
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situation. This fact became more 
potent as the night advanced. In 
the morning it was the consummate 
reality. 

claims 
some knowledge of the mysteries of 


A fellow-townsman who 
wind and wave meets us on our way, 
and, for a wonder, pauses and talks. 
He says the tide is flooding or the 
coast. All 
winter long in this latitude and longi- 


We dare say he is right. 


tude there is a constant tendency toa 
conflict between the warmth of the 
ocean and the coldness of the land. 
At one time there is a stillness of the 
northwestern currents of air, and the 
mild breath of the southeast brings 
in the melting influences that prom- 
ise to dissolve all the abundance of 
the snow. Then the flooding tide of 
waters from the great moving reser- 
voir of the gulf stream rushes upon 
the coast, and the cold breezes of the 
north and west come down to meet 
it. The the 
ocean cause a degree of atmospheric 
rarefaction, and the adjacent world, to 
restore the 


warm influences of 


equilibrium, looses the 
winds of the land that sweep over 
unnumbered miles of snow and ice 
on the way and in consequence be- 


come chilled even to bitterness. Yes, 
our neighbor must be right. The 
tide is flooding on the coast. Ina 


few hours the tide will have gained 
its height and begin to ebb. Then 
abatement of the 
tempest of the cold wind, the air will 


become more clement, and the human 


there will be an 


local world will move on its way, 
haply to reflect only upon the past, 
severe roughness of the morning. 
Our ramble this morning is nota 
long one. The circuit of our path is 
less than usual. We soon find our 
face set directly on home, where the 
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fire is genial and the wind excluded. 
Once indoors, we not only feel a re- 
lief from the cold and blast, but we 
find our sentimental nature reviving 
in the comfort of our own apartment. 
Poets and written 
beautiful things in winter as they sat 


essayists have 


by the fireside at home. Returned 


to the 


smiling influences of the 


hearth, we become mollified in im- 
Were 


dial neighbors to come and meet us 
here, 


pulse and emotion. our cor- 


the interchange of personal 
civilities would not be formal even to 
So de- 
circumstances and 
With this thought, 


we take up our book and pen and 


much does 


frigidity. man 


pend upon his 


surroundings. 


begin the earnest labors of the day. 


RAMBLE LI. 


THE CONFLICT OF USES. 


The world is the arena of conflict. 
Hostility is written upon the face of 
nature. Antagonism is expressed in 
every department of industry. Life 
is a struggle in which atoms, mo- 
tives, and thoughts enter into inevi- 
table relations of contest. 

We fall into this train of reflection 
to day on account of a mere passing 
incident. As our ramble takes us 
out and into the broad highway, we 
individuals 
We 
and they do 


observe two trudging 


along together. do not know 


them, not appear to 


know us. They are peculiar per- 


sons. Our mind is instinctively at- 
tracted to their unique appearance. 
We read, as it were, a whole volume 


of interesting history at a glance. 


Yet these two individuals 
Why 
notice them so particularly ? 


are both 


very ordinary ones. do we 
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These persons are simply two 
manual laborers. They are laborers 
of the humblest grade. Yet they 
suggest a world of thought to us. 
Indeed their presence in local society 
is significant. They represent the 
conflict of uses. We may add, they 
express the conflict of ages. 

These two laborers are men. They 
are plain, awkward, and unculti- 
vated. They speak in a foreign 
tongue. They are workers in the 
woods. They are choppers. They 
have been to the village store for 
supplies and are returning to their 
home in the forest. One of them 
has a new ax in his hand. 

Two hundred years ago the Eng- 
lishman and the Frenchman were 
contending at arms over the posses- 
sion of territory now embraced in the 
United States. In those days New 
England was prominently involved 
in the contest. The Englishman 
took the advantage. The French- 
man was pushed to the wall. Yet to- 
day, in a way, the old battle between 
the Englishman and the Frenchman 
is being fought over again. New 
England is again prominently in- 
volved in the conflict. However, the 
resultant conditions are measurably 
reversed. The Englishman is this 
time being crowded back. The pres- 
ent contest is a peaceful one, but it 
is none the less real. 

Only a few generations ago, al- 
most all the work done in New Eng- 
land was by resident people of Eng- 
lish social extraction. There were 
only a relatively few laborers who 
spoke anything but pure English. 
Now the situation is vastly changed. 
The old English families have be- 
come extinct, or their members have 
entered the higher walks of society, 


‘) 


or have moved away. Foreigners 
are daily assuming the functions of 
local manual labor to an increasing 
extent. Among these foreigners the 
French from Canada constitute a con- 
spicuous element. The Frenchman 
is now industrially everywhere. He 
is felling our forests, tilling our soil, 
making our fabrics, and delivering 
our merchandise. Has he not al- 
ready begun to conduct politics and 
hold office? We are compelled to 
say he has. 

It has been said that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. One man 
dies and another takes up the tools 
he leaves. The same may be said 
of a society or of a nation. It only 
takes longer to effect more important 
changes. The history of this world 
principally reveals conflicts of both 
war and peace. One _ generation 
passes away, and another generation 
comes. The one resists its going out, 
and the other enforces its coming in. 
There one fails, and the other wins. 
One is victim, and the other victor. 

We continue our ramble and seek 
the local geographical heights. We 
tread the ridge of land that has al- 
ready figured conspicuously in our 
rambles. Almost any day, looking 
from Mt. Putney or Mt. Lookout, 
one can see the not far distant curl- 
ing vapor that rises from a portable 
sawmill. Even now a column of 
white vapor rises a few miles away 
in the northeast. There is a steam 
sawmill upon the plain in the Bus- 
well district. There are doubtless 
Frenchmen cutting timber and wood, 
though a man of English extraction 
directs the enterprise. In the gen- 
eral fact, there is an illustration of 
the conflict of uses. Yet all uses 
are not material ones. 





Material objects are not to be de- 
spised. It is good that men fell 
trees, saw lumber, collect fuel, build 
houses, factories, stores, and other 
edifices, to further the interests of 
social prosperity. Yet in all this 
there is a suffering conflict. The 
woods are full of comfort and help 
for the zsthetic man and woman. 
The stately forms, the green foli- 
age, the dense shade, the extended 
avenues, the dainty bowers,—all con- 
tribute to the imaginative wealth of 
the observer who distributes it for 
the happiness of mankind in his de- 
lineations in poetry or in art. The 
poet and the artist will inly grieve 
and outwardly sigh when the land is 
devastated of a beautiful and inviting 
forest. There is no complaint of the 
lips in this case, though the sorrow 
of the heart is deep. Aistheticism 
is sensible though it is extremely 
sensitive. The observation of two 
Frenchmen on their way to the 
woods may make it instinctively re- 
pine. 

It is winter. This is the favorite 
season of work in the woods. It is 
the time of esthetic affliction. To- 
day a hollow tree falls, and a 
sprightly squirrel is deprived of a 
comfortable and peaceful home. An 
ancient pine goes to the ground, and 
the domicile of years of the wise 
crow is demolished torever. A clus- 
ter of evergreens is cut away, and a 
familiar resort of the melodious her- 
mit thrush is destroyed, and no more 
sweet summer-evening concerts will 
there be heard. Next year, when 
verdure and bloom return, there will 
be only an unsightly barrenness 
where was once a lovely forest. 
The poet and the artist will avoid 
the spot for the pain it gives to be 
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compelled to reflect upon the inevita- 
ble changes of things that imply the 
unavoidable conflict of uses. 


RAMBLE LII. 
THE DARKEST DAYS. 


We are now in the season of the 
darkest days of the year. The sun 
is in or near the winter solstice. 
Now is the time when there is the 
least light and the most dark in 
twenty-four hours. All the attend- 
ant features of the extreme decline 
of the sun's heat and the intensest 
power of darkness are predominantly 
manifested. The daylight is late in 
the east, and the twilight is early in 
the west. If the sky happens to be 
obscured by clouds the days are still 
darker and shorter. The emotionally 
reflective mind finds a difficulty in 
maintaining its usual elasticity and 
brightness on such days as these. 
There is something suggestively 
gloomy in the thoughts of the dark- 
est days. 

Thus we think as we undertake 
our ramble to-day. In the presence 
of the depth of winter, there is a con- 
ception of monotony that prevents 
the diversion that one easily derives 
in strolling out of doors during any 
other of the four seasons of the year. 
We think we are always _ prepos- 
sessed with sentiments of a somber 
cast when the annually darkest days 
arrive, unless we make a special ef- 
fort for diversion or have our mind 
diverted by accident. 

Yet there is something in the con- 
ception of these darkest days that 
partakes of the nature of intense an- 
ticipation. We know that the dark- 
est days are soon past. In the su- 
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perior manifestations of nature's law, 
there is no permanent status of con- 
dition or fact. The moment the sun 
(in appearance) reaches the extreme 
solstitial point of winter it begins to 
return to the solstitial point of sum- 
mer. Hence we think there is some- 
thing to which we can look forward 
as soon as we reach the day of win- 
try, solstitial limitation. There is a 
comfort to the human heart in a sure 
cause for expectancy. When we 
know that the days are growing 
longer and lighter, though the senses 
cannot note the rate of change, the 
mind increases in buoyancy and the 
spirit revives, though the snow is the 
deepest and the blast is the keenest. 

We often indulge a criticism of the 
annual scientific calendar. We wish 
the almanac fixed the beginning of 
the year at the winter solstice instead 
of about two weeks later. There are 
two reasons for this wish. In the 
first place, there is something reflec- 
tively fitting in the idea of a concur- 
rence of natural and artificial facts 
and uses. In this era of increasing 
knowledge, the world seems more 
and more to appreciate the advan- 
tage of the useful formularies that 
nature indicates. We are learning 
that, when understood, nature is 
apt to be found on the side of truth. 
The fact that nature has set the sol- 
stitial and equinoctial points as four 
determinative boundaries of the year 
suggests that one of them might 
properly be used as the initial point 
of civil astronomical reckoning. In 
the second place, we should prefer to 
have the scientific year begin at the 
winter solstice because then the idea 
of a new year and a new anticipa- 
tion of happier climatic conditions 
would be mutually coincident. 


We have mentioned a conception 
of monotony existing at this time of 
the year. This idea results from the 
general sameness of the’ aspects of 
nature at this time. It is true we 
have sun and shade, heat and cold, 
storm and calm, in winter as well as 
in summer, but the extremes of vary- 
ing climatic conditions are not as 
pleasantly contemplative as they are 
in summer, and as a consequence the 
mind ignores them in a great meas- 
ure. Then the wide expanse of 
snowy whiteness of the landscape, 
relieved only here and there by 
patches of green in the forests, is 
suggestive of a sameness that can- 
not be reflectively entertained in 
summer. Again the comparative si- 
lence of winter is antagonistic to a 
conception of diversity. Not the 
least item of consideration in this 
aspect of the case is the absence of 
that concert of birds that so often 
varies and delights the reflections in 
the annually verdant and blooming 
summer. 

As our present ramble progresses, 
we take an ascending path and seek 
an eminence. On the height we 
pause. We cast an eye over the 
broad expanse of the surrounding 
landscape. How pale and deathlike 
is the whole scene! We listen— 
there is scarcely a sound to mar the 
solemn stillness. We test the tem- 
perature of the air. How chill! 
We turn and look for the sun. It is 
far and faint in the south. The 
world seems to have donned the as- 
pect of motionless, cheerless solem- 
nity. We will not dwell long upon 
the prospect around us. We resume 
our way in the path of the hour’s 
ramble. We fain hope for a sight or 
a sound to prevent the cumulative 
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preponderance of somber monotony 
in our thought. Perchance a tit- 
mouse may flee from one bough to 
another. A woodpecker may tap 
upon the dead branch of a tree. A 
sable crow may caw from a distant 
wood. <A squirrel may chatter on 
a wall. Yet all these only modify 
the aspects of winter. There is 
nothing of summer in the sugges- 
tions of these darkest days. 

However there is one thing we 
had forgotten. We espy a specially 
graceful evergreen tree of moderate 
size and are reminded that we are 
close upon the annual Christmas 
time. We think of the symbolic 
tree, laden with gifts for a concourse 
of joyfully anticipative human _ be- 
ings. The Christian world is now 
in the beginning of a devotional 
year, and is preparing to celebrate 
the great mystery of which Christ- 
mas is a peculiar sign. Perchance 
the prospective eye of an expectant 
observer of Christmas eve will fall 
upon the pleasant tree that our own 
has singled out and select it as the 
artificial bearer of material fruitage 
to a happy assembly of persons both 
old and young. 

These are the darkest days of the 
year. Yet the brighter days are 
coming. In a very short time we 
shall feel a new glow in the breast 
because the darkest days have de- 
parted. 


RAMBLE LIII. 
THE GRAVE AND THE GAY. 


There are times in human experi- 
ence when the accidental and inci- 
dental features of life seem to com- 
mand attention. The elective and 


determinable elements of existence 
are sometimes in involuntary abey- 
ance, having little or no power to 
assert themselves in the face of sur- 
This ex- 
perimental fact may be one either of 
actual or ideal life. Practical things 
in human consideration are often 
pushed into the background before 
the advance of mere contemplative 


subjects. 


rounding circumstances. 


We go out musing thus to-day, 
for we feel more the influence of cir- 
cumstances than of purposes. It is 
the last week of the year, and we 
cannot crowd the thought from our 
mind. Every scene of nature seems 
to suggest the present, predominant 
reflection. The earth, the air, and 
the sky are, in fancy, mindful of the 
last aspect of the solemnly closing 
year. 

A poet has said that we should 
count time by heart-throbs. It were 
at times equally proper to say that 
our heart-throbs are determined by 
the hours themselves. Who has 
ever spent a wakeful night and not 
been moved to peculiarly solemn 
reflections when the clock struck 
twelve? This is a fact because the 
hour of midnight marks the end of a 
day. At the sound of the last stroke 
of the midnight bell, we feel like 
lapsing into a state of solemn con- 
templation that notes only the most 
potent issues of eternity. When a 
day ends it ends forever, and we 
are so absorbed in the thought that 
we forget the new day falling imme- 
diately upon it. 

As we ramble to-day, we fain take 
note of the looks, acts, and words of 
our friends and neighbors, in view of 


ascertaining their possible moods on 
this reflectively peculiar time. Of 
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course we do not expect that every 
individual the 


thoughtfulness, or 


will manifest same 
that 
every one will appear to be thought- 
ful at all. The present apparent pre- 


dominance of a 


degree of 


solemn shade cast 


over the face of all the world is, in 
part, the result of our own subjective 
Yet there 


the same state as we. 


condition. are others in 
There are all 
grades of serious thought exercised 
the 


reflects only upon the 


today. There is sepulchral 
genius who 
dead who have been buried during 
the and the 


mind that entertains a hundred and 


year, sweetly solemn 
one profitable conceptions of passing 
time that are a priceless treasure to 
him who is in the select confidence 
of the possessor of it. There are all 
serious reflection 
the The 


words we observe 


possible grades of 


existing between two 
looks, 
attest 
described it. It is the 

The clock 


strike twelve, and the community of 


acts, and 


the case as we have briefly 
the 


soon 


end of 


year. annual will 


the thoughtful is waiting the solemn 


stroke with calmness even if with 


Each 


dulges the frame of mind portrayed 


concern. individual who in- 
has a special inducement to practice 


the Who looks out of 
and around himself upon the wintry 


mood. thus 
landscape of the closing year witnesses 
everywhere the symbols of his own 
reflections. The 

with a snowy pall. 


earth is covered 
The deciduous 
trees are bare, or only a few dead 
leaves rustle upon their boughs. 
There is a stillness like death in the 
surrounding air, which breathes with 
a chilliness suggestive of the rigors 
of destruction. There is, 
the the pines and the 


spruces, but even this wears an as- 


indeed, 
verdure of 
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pect of desolation and despair in the 
almost or entirely silent depths of its 
cold shades. 

Still we will not altogether dwell 
upon the somber phase of the ending 
year. the past week we 
have repeatedly felt fitful throbs of 
anticipation because we know that 


During 


now the darkest point of the year’s 
progress has passed and the warm 
and bright sun has already begun 
to creep up from its low, southern, 
wintry resort. Sut 
awaken 


there is some- 


thing else to livelier and 
more expectant conceptions of the 
passing time. are the holi- 
days that culminate in the 
New Year. 


Christmas 


These 
festive 
Only a few days ago, 
its wealth of 
gifts and testimonials of hope in the 
that pertain to the ever- 
lasting destinies of mankind. 


came with 
prospects 
To- 
day expresses an observable liveliness 
of spirit—of course the sprightliest 
among the younger and less thought- 
that 
will continue till the last festivity of 
the holiday season is accomplished. 


ful members of the community 


Of course, in the superficial aspects 
of the world’s affairs, the young in- 
the 
anticipation and enjoyment. 


dulge and demonstrate greater 
This is 


We 


would not abate one jot or one tittle 


but natural and as it should be. 


of the innocent happiness vouchsafed 
to childhood and youth during these 
fleeting festal days. Hence we scorn 
to rebuke the pride with which a 
passing child displays a new trinket, 
priceless juvenile treasure of the joy- 
ful though closing year. The youth 
and the maiden that meet us on our 
way have each a brightness of face 
that attests the gratification they de- 
rive from the new ornaments and 


adornments they wear, and which a 
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proper modesty of demeanor forbids 
them to mention. It is a significant 
fact that almost every young person 
we meet seems to exhibit an earnest- 


ness of manner that implies some 
specially existing or projected ac- 
tivity. The reason is readily ex- 
plained. The young are now in- 


volved in the contemplation of fes- 
tivities. The culmination of the new 
year is close at hand. Ina few days 
more the music will swell with delic- 


ious harmonies, the dance will whirl 
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“CALL.” 


with captivating rhythm of motion, 
the feast will be spread with tempt- 
ing luxuries, and the heart of early 
manhood and womanhood will re- 
joice in strength and promise, though 
the culminate in the 
moment that completes the stroke of 
twelve that speaks only in solemn 


long hours 


tones to the less youthful and more 
thoughtful 
men. 


among the children of 
Young life is gay and now 
dons itself with evergreen, forgetting 


the cold and the snow. 


of 
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The wind wailed wild at yester e’en 
And scurried clouds across the sky ; 
The dome was lit with a ghastly sheen, 


O’er moor and moss rang shriek and cry. 


The hemlocks sighed their funeral dirge, 
The vale was full of moving things 


That in the roaming of the serge 


Screamed out, and flapped their sable wings. 


Alone I paced my cabin floor, 


And sleepless heard with nameless dread 


The banshee’s note keen louder, lower, 
And heard the murmurings of the dead. 


The firelight gleamed a ruddy glare 
And threw grim pictures on the wall. 

The death watch ticked upon the stair, 
And with it went my hope, my all. 


The cheerless hours of night crept past, 

The morning brought no rest, no tear, 
I’ve heard ‘‘ the call,’’ the spirit blast, 

That wraps the shroud and strews the bier. 











A SONG 


By M 


AND 


THE SINGER. 


. Drake. 


It was only a simple ballad 


Sung to a careless throng 


But the 


singer's voice 


was te nder 


And I listened to the song 


LISTENED, then 
who the 


turned to 
see beautiful singer 
Ah! what a vision 
gaze A 


slender young girl stood on a street 


might be. 


of beauty met my 
corner pouring forth her soul in an 


Her 


face 


evening song. hands 
Her 


ward, and the deep blue eyes seemed 
to be 


were 


: 
clasped was raised up- 


looking far beyond the sky. 
Golden curls hung about her beauti- 
Her 


sweetness and exquisite 


ful neck and shoulders. mouth 
expressed 
beauty, and dimples came and went 
as she sang. A most beautiful pic- 
ture! but the song ? 

I had almost forgotten that in my 
interested study of the singer. | 
listened. The song at that moment 


was in a minor strain, soft, tender, 


and pathetic. She sang the old, old 
the 


shepherds. 


story of the Babe in Manger, 
Her 


voice trembled with fear as she sang 


the angels, and the 


of the shepherd’s fear, then grew 


tender atthe strain, ‘‘ Be not afraid,’’ 


then, bursting with joy and glad- 


ness, she sang, ‘‘I bring you glad 


tidings of great joy.’’ Clear, sweet, 


and full the song rang out. The 
singer knew not of the listening 
crowd so near. She heeded not the 
noise of cart and street car. She 


had forgotten earth and the things of 


earth, for her soul was lost in her 


song. The last bright rays of the 


sun smiled a blessing upon the up- 


turned face, making it radiantly 


beautiful. The song ceased. In an 
> 


instant the vision had vanished, for 


the singer had passed into the 
crowd. She had left a Christmas 
message and gone, perhaps to tell 


it to others. 
The 
ful ! 


crowd murmured, ‘‘ Wonder- 


how sweet! who is she?’ I 


passed silently on my way with a 
feeling of peace, hope, and strength 
given by the beautiful face and song 


of an unknown singer. 


RICHES. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


Nor gold have I nor priceless stone, 
And yet no art can measure 

The wealth I hold to be my own: 
Love's gift, earth’s rarest treasure. 





LET ME GO FIRST, THE WAY IS DARK. 


By Frederick Myron Colby. 


NOTE.—A young French marquis and a viscountess, betrothed lovers and favorites at the court 
of Versailles, were among the noble victims of the Reign of Terror. As fate would have it they 
met for the last time at the foot of the scaffold, when the gallant marquis, with a bow, pushed 
himself in front of his liege lady, saying, like the true lover he was, ‘‘ Let me go first, the way is 
dark.’’ 

He stood beside the scaffold stair, 
His coat all rich with silver lace ; 
The sunshine on his powdered hair, 
A smile upon his courtly face. 
He bent a moment o’er her hand, 
As proud as though in Versailles Park ; 
And then with air of seigneur grand: 
‘* Let me go first, the way is dark.’’ 


With broidered kerchief on her breast, 
And trailing robes of silk brocade, 
She looked as if for ball-room dressed ; 

A rose above her heart was laid. 
She saw Trianon’s courtly grace, 

She heard the song of morning lark, 
All speaking in her lover's face : 

‘** Let me go first, the way is dark.’’ 


When last they met t ’was in the dance, 
Where lamps skone o’er a festal throng ; 
Bright was that royal féte of France, 
And gay the dulcet notes of song. 
How changed the scene, the courtly bliss ! 
Here stood the headsman in his sark, 
And lovers’ sighs were changed to this: 
‘* Let me go first, the way is dark.”’ 


A picture fair, she stood awhile, 

Then plucked the rose from off her heart ; 
And sighed, as with a weary smile: 

‘* We only for a moment part.’’ 
Ah, loving hearts, your courage rare 

Shines down the years with love’s true spark, 
And we still hear through rose-scent air, 

‘* Let me go first, the way is dark.”’ 
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JOSEPH KIDDER. 


Joseph Kidder, born in Manchester, March 13, 1819, died in that city October 
29, 1902. 

Mr. Kidder was one of the best known citizens of the New Hampshire me- 
tropolis, and was noted throughout the state for his prominent connection with the 
Odd Fellows and the Masonic fraternity, more particularly the former. He was a 
son of Samuel P. Kidder, who was for some years superintendent of locks and 
canals for the old Blodget Canal Company. He attended various schools, includ- 
ing Lebanon and Pembroke academies, and completed his education at Dummer 
academy, West Newbury, Mass., of which he was the oldest living graduate at the 
time of the celebration in June 19, when a memorial tablet in honor of Governor 
Dummer, the founder, was unveiled. 

In early manhood Mr. Kidder went into trade in a general store, being long 
associated with his older brother, John S. Kidder, and subsequently with John M. 
Chandler and John F. Duncklee, in the management of the old “ Family Store,”’ at 
what was then 36 Elm street, on the site where the Weston building now stands. 

He was also actively identified with journalism, having commenced writing for 
the press in early youth, and continuing in various lines up to the time of his 
death. He was one of the founders of the old Manchester Democrat, had been 
editor of various publications in this state and Massachusetts, at different times, 
and had conducted an Odd Fellows department in each of several papers for a 
long series of years. 

He took a lively interest in educational affairs, having taught considerably in 
youth. He served for a number of years on the Manchester school board, and 
was acting superintendent of schools for two years. He was a speaker at farm- 
ers’ institutes in the early years of the State Board of Agriculture, and was for one 
term a member of the board. He was also for three terms a member of the board 
of trustees of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
and for some time secretary. This institution conferred upon him, in rgor, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science. He had also received from Dartmouth 
college the honorary degree of A. M. 

Early in life Mr. Kidder joined both the Masons and Odd Fellows. He had 
been treasurer of the state Grand Lodge of Masons for nearly thirty years; was 
twenty-four years prelate of Trinity Commandery of Manchester, and for twenty 
years chaplain of the Grand Chapter. He had taken the Scottish Rite degree up 
to and including the thirty-second degree. He joined Hillsborough lodge, No. 2, 
I. O. O. F., in 1845, was grand master of the state lodge in 1856, and for ten 
years a member of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, and had been, since 1878, secre- 
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tary of the Grand Lodge and scribe of the Grand Encampment, besides holding 
various other positions of prominence in both orders. He was also a member of 
Amoskeag grange, P. of H., and for some years its chaplain. 

Politically Mr. Kidder was a Democrat, but never an office seeker nor specially 
active in political life. In religion he was an active and earnest Universalist, and 
for many years a lay preacher in that denomination, having been heard in many 
pulpits most acceptably. 

June 20, 1850, he united in marriage with Miss Sarah E. Smith, of Concord, 


Mass., by whom he is survived, with three daughters, Maria F., Annie E. 


, and 
Mary M. Kidder. 


DR. FREDERICK E. POTTER. 


Frederick E. Potter, M. D., was son of a physician of the same name, and a great 
grandson of Major-General Frye of the Continental army, a close friend of Wash- 


ington, for whom Fryeburg, Me., was named. His mother’s maiden name was 


Calista Lucas, she being a daughter of Samuel Lucas of Rumney, in which town 


Dr. Potter was born, July 3, 1839, his parents removing to Pembroke when he was 


ge, where he attended the public schools and academy, entering 
the medical department of the University of Vermont when eighteen years of age, 
graduating in 1859. 


three years of a 


He then went to New York city, where he was appointed 
resident interne of King’s County hospital, a position he held till the breaking out 
of the Rebellion in 1861, when he entered the regular service of the United States 
navy as surgeon, and was on board the Montice//o at the tak.ng of Forts Hatteras 
and Clark, the first naval victory of the war. 

He was next transferred to the Mississippi squadron, and served on the Cum- 
berland, Mississippi, and Tennessee rivers, through the siege at Vicksburg, was 
present at the bloody battle of Grand Gulf, and in the Red River expedition. 
Broken in health from hard service, he was detailed as the president of the board 
of examiners for the admission of medical officers to the navy, and stationed at 
Cincinnati. He returned to duty upon his restoration to health, and served for 
seven years in Mexico and South America. In 1873 he was ordered to the Ports- 
mouth navy yard as surgeon, where he remained until he resigned his commission 
early in 1876. He then engaged in the practice of medicine in Portsmouth, 
continuing up to his last sickness, except during the time passed in several trips 
to Europe, where he went to study in the hospitals, and a winter passed in Egypt. 
He had established an enviable reputation as a skilled and successful practitioner. 

Dr. Potter was a lifelong and thoroughly loyal Democrat, and was the candi- 
date of his party for governor of the state in 1900. 
church. 


He attended the Unitarian 
He was a thorough gentleman, of a kindly and generous disposition, and 
possessed of rare conversational powers. He married, in 1873, Miss Harriet Wil- 
kins of Suncook, who survives him. 


REV. EPHRAIM O. JAMESON. 


Ephraim Orcutt Jameson, born in Dunbarton, January 23, 1832, died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 9, 1902. 


He was the third son of David and Mary (Twiss) Jameson. He fitted for 
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college at Gilmanton academy and was graduated from Dartmouth in 1855, and 
from Andover Theological seminary in 1858. His first pastorate was in the East 
Concord Congregational church. From there he was called to the Union Evan- 
gelical church of Amesbury, Mass., and from there he went to the First Church of 
Christ, in East Medway, now Millis, Mass., where he preached for twenty-one 
years, rounding out nearly forty years in the three pastorates. Since his leaving 
Millis in May, 1893, he has supplied pulpits in Boston and vicinity up to the time 
his health failed him. Mr. Jameson was a voluminous historical writer, having 
published many biographical town and family histories. He was a member of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, the South Carolina Historical So- 
ciety, American Historical Association, and an honorary member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. In his researches for genealogical facts he visited 
and spent some months in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and by long years of 
labor made himself an authority on family histories. October 18, 1894, he was 
appointed supervisor of the Emerson School of Oratory in Boston, which position 
he faithfully filled until he was prostrated by fatal illness. 

He married, September 28, 1858, Mary J. Cogswell, daughter of Dr. William 
and Joanna (Strong) Cogswell of Gilmanton, who bore him four children, three of 
whom survive him. Mrs. Jameson died March 6, 1897. 


JOHN BELL BOUTON. 


John Bell Bouton, a well-known writer and journalist, son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Bouton of Concord, where he was born March 15, 1830, died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., November 18, 1902. 

Mr. Bouton was graduated from Dartmouth college in 1849. He studied law, 
but did not become an active practitioner. His life-work was that of journalism 
and literature, and he was for some years one of the editors of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, at Cleveland, O., and later, for about thirty years, one of the editors 
and proprietors of the New York Yournal of Commerce. 

He retired from active work in 1889, and took up his residence in Cambridge. 
He was the author of a novel, “‘ Round the Block,” and a book of travel, ‘‘ Round- 
about to Moscow.” He also wrote *“ The Enchanted” and “ Uncle Sam's Church,” 
the latter being a strong plea for patriotism. He was the author of numerous 
sketches and memoirs, and was for some ten years one of the editors of Appleton’s 
Annual Encyclopedia. His last literary work was a sketch of the life and char- 
acter of his father, prepared for a memorial service held at the First Congrega- 
tional church at Concord, and afterwards published in the Granite Monthly for 
August, 1902. 

He was a charter member of the Lotus club of New York, and a member of its 
board of directors many years. 

He married Eliza J. Nesmith, daughter of the late Hon. John Nesmith of 
Lowell, Mass., December 4, 1873 


LINDLEY M. SAWYER. 


Lindley M. Sawyer, born in Weare, September 25, 1833, died in that town on 
November 16, 1902. 
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He was the son of Allen and Anna (Osborne) Sawyer. His father was a 
prominent’ business man of Weare, having established a shoe manufactury there 
in 1852. He was educated at Moses A. Cartland’s school at Clinton Grove, 
Friend's school at Providence, R. I., and Vassalboro, Me., academy. 

At an early age he engaged in the shoe business with his father, with whom he 
remained until the father’s death in 1867, since which time he has carried on the 
business alone. This firm was the originator of the famous “ Quaker” boot, 
known throughout the United States, and during war times turned out 25,000 
pairs of shoes annually. 

Mr. Sawyer was a lifelong Republican, and served his town as clerk for sev- 
eral years, was a member of the legislature in 1874 and 1875, and held the office 
of town treasurer at the time of his death. 

He was also a prominent member of Mt. William lodge of I. O. O. F., in which 
he manifested the keenest interest. In religious belief he was a Friend. and his 
quiet, unostentatious ways and kindly bearing toward all represented the very best 
qualities of the sect. 

In 1867 he married Ellen R. Dickey of Manchester, by whom he is survived, 


as he is also by three of their five children: Allen W., Emma, and Gertrude. 
HON. GEORGE L. BURT. 


Hon. George L. Burt, a prominent resident of Dorchester, Mass., died at his 
home in Mattapan, October 2, 1902 


Mr. Burt was born in the town of Walpole, in this state, November 3, 1829. 
In youth he worked with his father at the cabinet maker’s trade, but went to Dor- 
chester in 1848, and worked for two years asa journeyman. In 1850 he united 
with his brother, the late John H. Burt, in establishing the firm of J. H. Burt & 
Co., at Mattapan, which business has been carried on for fifty years, and which, 
besides general contract work, includes the manufacture of doors, sash, and 
blinds. 

Mr. Burt was a member of the first city council after the annexation of Dor- 
chester to Boston, in 1870, and continued so for four years. He also served five 
years in the state legislature, having been a member of both house and senate. 

In 1898 he was appointed building inspector of Milton. For twelve years he 
was a trustee of Mt. Hope cemetery, and for four years a trustee of the Mechanics’ 
Charitable association. He was also for many years a director of the Dorchester 
Mutual Fire Insurance company, and a trustee of the Dorchester Savings bank. 
He was also a member of Union lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Dorchester, a director 
for several years of the Dorchester Co-operative bank, and an active member of 
the Master Builders’ association. Mr. Burt married August 6, 1852, Miss Ellen 
A. Darby of Walpole. 

EBENEZER FERREN. 

Ebenezer Ferren, born in Goffstown, February 12, 1817, died in Manchester, 
November 15, 1902. 

He was a son of Ebenezer and Mary (Eaton) Ferren, and a grandson of Lieut. 


Philip Ferren, who served in the Revolutionary War, and on the maternal side a 
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descendant of Francis Eaton, who came over in the Marflower. He attended the 
common schools of his native town, but had a natural bent for trade, and after sev- 
eral years’ experience as an itinerant vender, established a dry goods and carpet 
store in Manchester, building up an extensive business, which he conducted suc- 
cessfully for twenty years, till 1865, when he retired, with a competency which sev- 
eral successful real estate deals had materially enhanced. 

His later years were devoted to religious thought and study, and the further- 


ance of reform measures, particularly in the temperance line, being a decided Pro- 


rg 


hibitionist, both in practice and political affiliation. He was a delegate to the 
National Prohibition Convention at Indianapolis in 1888. He was a practical 
philanthropist, of the unostentatious order, and gave to the needy most generously, 
the public at large knowing nothing of his benefactions. He was a member of the 
First Congregational church of Manchester, and for ten years treasurer of the Sun- 
day-school. He was also an active and interested member of the New Hampshire 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

On At 


him. ‘They had no children. 


gust 7, 1849, Mr. Ferren married Adelaide F. Badger, who survives 


DR. WILLIAM H. HOSMER 


William Henry Hosmer, M. D.,a son of Jacob and Catherine (Welliagton) 


Hosmer, born at East Concord, January 13, 1814, died at Penacook, November 


Dr. Hosmer was educated at Boscawen and Sanbornton academies, studied 
medicine with Dr. Thomas P. Hill of Sanbornton, graduated from Dartmouth 
Medical school in 1838, and commenced practice in New London that year, where 
he remained for nine years. He was then located in Newport one year, removing, 
in 1848, to Penacook, where he ever after remained, establishing a successful 
practice. 

September 5, 1838, he married Mary J. T. Sanborn of Sanbornton, a sister of 


the late Dr. ‘Thomas Sanborn of Newport, who died in 1863. Two daughters by 


this union are still living,—Mary Franc, widow of Prof. J. E. Abbott, of Mountain 
View, Cal., and Ella Jane, wife of John Chadwick of Penacook. In 1865 he mar- 


ried Mrs. Julia A. Dunlap, who died in 1899. 


Dr. Hosmer was a Democrat in 
the I. O. O. F. 


olitics, a Baptist in religion, and a member of 


DR. GEORGE F. MELIFANT 


George F. Melifant, M. D., born in Gilmanton, March 24, 1864, died at Mill- 
ville, Mass., November 4, 1902 

He was educated in the public schools of Concord and graduated from Dart- 
mouth Medical college in 1888. Shortly after graduation he began the practice of 
medicine in Millville, Mass., where he soon gained for himself the reputation of 
being a skilful, able physician. He served the town officially in many positions 
of trust. He was a member of the school board for a number of years and was on 
the board of health at the time of his death. He left a widow and two children, 
Anna E. and George F., the latter having since deceased; also two sisters, Mary 
E. and Julia M., of Concord. 





EDITOR’S AND PUBLISHERS’ 


The 


convention, now in 


New Hampshire Constitutional 
session at the state 
house in Concord, departed somewhat 
from the established custom in effecting 
its organization, in that it did not elect 
as its presiding officer a man of large 
the 
Streeter of 


experience in legislative work. In 
Frank S. 


Concord, as president, the convention 


choice of Gen. 
saw fit to call to the chair one whose 
labors thus far have been principally ex- 
pended in controversy over the applica- 
tion of existing law, rather than in the 
making or unmaking of law itself. Gen- 
eral Streeter, though still comparatively 
a young man, stands in the front rank 
successful 


among the 


> 


lawyers of the 
state, and it was reasonable to suppose 
that he would find no difficulty in pre- 
siding over the deliberations of a body 
of men called together for the purpose 
of considering what, if any, changes are 
the 
that 


in the fundamental law of 
the 
the work of the convention is largely 


the 


needed 


state. Meanwhile, from fact 


done in the committee of whole, 
with some other member in the chair, 
the state is not deprived of the service 
on the floor, for which General Street- 
er’s legal experience and acumen so ad- 
mirably qualify him. 

The 


in session, includes in its membership 


Constitutional convention, now 
many of the most experienced legisla- 
tors and publicists in the state, among 
whom are an ex-governor, an ex-chief 
justice of the supreme court, an ex-sena- 
tor, two ex-congressmen, six former 
speakers of the state house of represen- 
tatives, a United States district judge, 
an associate justice of the supreme court 


of the state, the attorney-general, the 


NOTES. 


United States district attorney, and two 


former incumbents of the same office, 
and a large number of men prominent 
in public and business life. Such a 
body ought to be able to deal success- 
fully with all questions which may arise ; 
all, the 


but, after man who best under- 


stands the temper and wishes of the 
people is the one best adapted to the 
work which the convention has in hand. 


Nearly a dozen different schemes for 
reducing the membership of the house 
of representatives have been introduced 
in the convention, some involving the 
district 


plan and others retaining the 


town system. The general impression 


that the town system in 


be retained—that is, 


seems to be 


some form must 


that no district plan can command the 


support of two thirds of the people, if 
submitted. The probabilities seem to 
favor some plan which shall not reduce 
the house below 


the membership of 


three hundred. ‘The safety which is 
supposed to exist in numbers is one of 
the arguments adduced against greater 
reduction. 


Aside from the reduction of the mem- 


bership of the house, the matters of 


plurality election; of the excision of 


the word ** male” from the constitution, 
thereby practically establishing woman 
sullrage ; 


the expurgation of all sec- 


tarian references; the protection of 


judicial tenure against legislative ag- 


gression; the increase of membership 
in the senate, and the appointment of 
sheriffs and solicitors by the superior 
court judges are among the more im- 
that 


the convention 


portant have been introduced in 


for consideration. 
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RAMBLES .OF THE ROLLING YEAR. XLIX-LIII 
By C-C. Lord. 


A SONG AND THE SINGER 
By M. E. Drake 
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THE LAST THING 


before shipping a Piano is its careful inspection. It don’t 
leave our factory 


FP Until it is Perfect and has Our Guarantee. 


+ 





We have been giving you our name each month; now 
why not give us yours, and in return we will send you 
names of many of our customers who will gladly tell you 
of the merits of our pianos. . 


Prescott Piano Co., 
Concord, N. H. 


— 


Cut off on this line and mail us 








PRESCOTT PIANO CO., Concord, N. H.: 
Please send me your price-list and booklets. 


Address 





nese coupons instead of a $5.0 bill for any piano order. PRESCOTT PIANO CO 
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FirST CHURCH IN OLD NUTFIELD Frontispiece 

DERRY. ITS INTERESTING PAST AND PROSPEROUS PRESENT, 
G. A. Cheney} 

THe LEGEND OF DUNFERMLINE (Poem), J. W. Condon 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTMAS, Frederick Warren Jenkins 


\ MEREDITH MAIDEN ( foew), Isabel Ambler Gilman 


THE UNCONCEALABLE ( foem), Mary M. Currier 


\r CAMP ( poem), 
THE GEM ( foe 
RAMBLES OF THE ROLLING YEAR 
Poe Herit’s ** CA’ 
\ SONG AND THE SINGI 
RICHES ( Poem), 
Ler ! GO FIRST, I poem), Frederick 
Myron Coll 
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Subscription : $2.00 per year; $1.50 if paid in advance; 20 cents per copy 
Entered at the post-office at Concord, } ., as second class matter. 
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The First National Bank, 


CONCORD, N. H., 


Transacts a general banking business. 
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The Concord Safe Deposit Vaults, 
With the First National Bank, 
Have for rent Safes, Deposit Boxes, and Storage space. 


The Union Guaranty Savings Bank 


Allows interest on savings deposits at the rate of 3 1-2 
per cent per annum. 


COR. MAIN AND DEPOT STREETS, CONCORD, N. H. 
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THE GRANITE 


Broken Off. | Oelightfal, 

| Mrs. Beecroft 
—Your little 
boy seems per- 
fectly delight 
ed with the 





printing press 

Santa Claus 

brought him. 

| Mrs. Chatter- 

ton (resiznedly) 
Yes: he has 

discovered he 





can get dirtier 
playing with it 
than with any 











present he ever 
O’Grads Did ye) pad —Puc 
hear about Moike last 
A Good Uscuse 


j First Deaf 
tryin’ t’ trade hosses Mute—You set 


light down t’ the pond 


on the ice iw ed in your 
O'Brady—I did not. | talk 
How'd be come out? Second Deaf 


; Mute Thi 


it’s 
vecauuse my fin- 


O'Grady Ob. the 


deal fell through. — | vers are cerook- 


Chicugo News ed. —Judge 


Refined Repartee. 
“I never tell all [| know he said. ip 
tending to be mysterious 
“Well,” she replied, “it certainly can't 
be because you don't bave time.”—Cli 
cago Record-Lerald 


Consequen- | 
tial. 

“T wanter see 
Mr. Roosevelt.” 

“Who shall I 
say called?’ 

“Why, me, ye 
blamed fule!” 


Sensitive, 





Thrifty. | 
He—Whzy did 
you keep me a 
week in such 
dreadful sus- 
pense before 
giving me your 
answer? Dr. Proctor—Ah, Ca- 
“Because [| sey! Still on the beat? 
thought you; [Patrolman Casey— 
might save} No.sir: I've reformed, 
enough in din-| sir! I wouldn't aven 
ners in that} schwipe a bannanny 
time to get/ anny more!—Chicago 

married on.” =| News. 














MONTHLY. 
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for 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, — oad 
a4 thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 


_PARAFFINE 


them absolutely modsture and 
i? Pure Re aned Fs irufline is also 
ther Ww 4s about the 

i mmsin h package, 

> S eterywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 







50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anvone sending a sketch and description may 
qui y ascertain our opinion free whether an 
tion is probably patentable. Communica. 
trictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
it free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely ilnstrated weekly. argest cir- 
« cul 9 mt of any scientitic journal. } erms, $3 a 
sur months. $L. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,25:9-s00. New York 


Braneb Office, 625 F ishington, D. C 





For Over Sixty Years 
. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 


ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 


are 


tive 


Sul 


lis the best remedy for Diarrha@a. Twenty 
cents a bottle 


yscribe for The Granite Monthly. 


Make the delights 


Afforded by the GRANITE MONTHLY 

perpetual by having the numbers 

handsomely bound in cloth for 
Only 50 cents per volume. 


THe GRANiTe MONTHLY Co., Concord, N. H. 
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The Head & Dowst Company, 


Wholesale and Retail 


LUMBER DEALERS. 


Hemlock and Matched Spruce Boards, 
Clapboards, 
Mouldings, 


Laths, 


Flooring, 


Finish, 


Shingles, 
Sheathing, 


Brick, Lime, and Cement. 


WEST DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





Established 1865. 


The Bryant & Stratton 
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ELM AND MANCHESTER STREETS 


Prepares voung people for business pur 
Day and evening sessions 


Shorthand, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Spelling, etc. 


Best methods. Enter any time 
Call or send for catalogue. 


Wl. HERON, Jr., Prin. 


Typewriting, 


GEO. H. EMERY 


The Leading 
Photographer. 


Opera Block, 20 Hanover St., 


Manchester, N. H. 





May & Neal Hardware Co., 


WEST DERRY, N. H., 


Carry a complete line of Builder’s 
Hardware, Carpenter's Tools, Paints, 
Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, etc. 

We buy direct from factories and 


can meet competition on reliable 
goods. 

Selling agents for Monarch Mixed 
Paints. 


H. PILLSBURY A. I PILLSBURY. 


L. H. PILLSBURY & SON, 


DEALERS IN 


Stoves, Furniture, Carpets, and 
Wall Paper. 


WEST DERRY, N. H. 
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Establisined 1842. 


Palmer & Garmon, 





and manufacturers of high-grade 


MEMORIAL WORK, 


Having had many years’ experience in the 
business and confining ourselves exclusive- 
: ly to the manufacture of Monumental and 

of Cemetery work of all kinds, using the best 
' P 


BLAWG Gi [HUGS 


¥ ; x, Monumental Architects 
| ag a 
| 


material, being practical workmen ourselves, 
in both Marble and Granite, and employing 
none but skilled workmen, we feel safe in 
saying that our productions are of the high 
est order, both in durability and artistic ex- 
cellence. We use all the leading and reli 
able varieties of American and foreign 
Marble and Granite. We have the latest 
improved machinery for cutting, caiving, 
lettering, polishing, and handling, which 
enables us to produce the very best class of 
work ata moderate cost. We invite inspec- 
tion of our stock and prices. Work delivered 
and setin any partof this or adjoining states. 











OFFICE AND WorKS 


604 Elm, cor. of Granite Street, 


4 MANCHESTER, N. H. 
=< 
~ W. G. GARMON « D. PALMER A. L. GARMON 
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That a Typewriter can save you time, make you money, and please your corres- 

ndents? Towers NEW FRANKLIN Typewriter, price $75, is a first-class 
FT pacuiiies at a reasonable price. Itis the simplest, lightest, easiest running, fastest, 
and most durable Typewriter made. On the majority of other high-grade machines 
the carriage has to be lifted before the work can be seen. On the New Franklin the 
work is in sight from the time the first letter is written until the paper is removed 
from the Typewriter. Typewriters of all makes sold, exchanged, and repaired. 
Typewriters rented $4 per month, For Illustrated Catalog and full particulars, write to 


CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. No. 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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We have the Largest and Best Equipped 


BOOK BINDERY 


NORTH OF BOSTON. 








OUR WORK INCLUDES 
the manufacture of all kinds of Blank Books, Repairing and 
Rebinding Library Books, Binding Magazines, Periodicals, 
Music, etc. Edition work of every description. .......... .. 
WE HAVE ADDED EXTRA FACILITIES 
for binding rare and valuable works in the finest of Domestic 
and French Levants with special design in finish. .. .. .. .. .. 
Our prices are reasonable, 


Our work reliable, 


And “Promptness” our aim, 











RUMFORD PRINTING Co., 


No. 4 Bridge Street, 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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To Educate for Business is Strictly Our Specialty. 


Our specialty i is to educate young people for active business life. Each of 
our teachers is a specialist i in the subjects which he teaches, thus i insuring 
the very best results in the shortest possible time. If you wish to receive 
the best education, you should attend that school where the teachers are 
recognized by the business college fraternity as being leaders in the sub- 


jects which they teach. 


We Teach 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Arithmetic, Rapid Calculations, 


Correspondence, Spellin 
ship, etc. 


¢g, Commercial Law, Business Papers, Penman- 





The Largest and Best Business Schoo! in New Hampshire. 


Catalogue, Circulars, and Specimen of Penmanship, Free. 


E. L. GLICK, Prop’r. —... 


NASHUA GONCRETE 60. 


(INCORPORATED 1894.) 


WASHVA, IW. Ft. 


Contractors in all kinds of Tar or Asphalt 
paving. All work strictly first class and war- 
ranted. Best of references furnished. 


LL. I. MINARD, 


Telephone. = Treas. and Manager. 


Nashua Sehool of Music and Eloeution 


For thorough instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Musix 
‘an nd Elocution 


MRS. ETHEL BLOOD-INGRAM, Director, 


GODDARD BLpe., 123 Matin ST., Naswva, N. H 


Catalogue sent on applicaiion 
A? zi 2 (j= 10c. Cigar. 
Little Gold Dust. Havana Filled 5c. Cigar. 


R. G. SULLIVAN, Mfr., Manchester, N. H. 


Cor. Main and Depot Sts., Concord, N. H. 








(npuren rt Duarte 


COPYRIGHT 


Bring Us Your Eyes. | 


When your eyes trouble you if you will ¢ 
bring them to us we will see that they @ 
have the correct correction and the most ¥ 
becoming glasses. 


BROWN & BURPEER, 


940 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. vr 
30 No. Main St., Concord, N.H. @ 
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